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SOCIOLOGY: ITS SUCCESSES AND ITS FAILURES.! 


From very early early ages men have been interested in social 
problems, questions of government and economics, of the relations 
between different classes in the same communities, or between 
communities organised in different ways. But the existence and 
recognition of such problems did not necessarily involve their solu- 
tion, or the possibility of their scientific treatment, any more than 
the strong interest of mankind in the maintenance of health and the 
cure of disease led in early times to biology or to the application 
of science to the medical art. For the study of the more complex 
sciences there is needed both the development of the scientific 
spirit and the establishment of those scientific laws in the simpler 
sciences on which the more complex rest. 

The enquiring mind of ancient Greece showed no lack of 
interest in social studies, but was confined here, as in other sub- 
jects, to their statical aspects, The historical development of 
Greek civilisation was too short, the contact between the free city- 
states of Hellas and Eastern despotism too destitute of inter- 
mediate stages to allow of the formulation of laws of social evolu- 
tion, even if there had been the necessary foundation in the simpler 
sciences and the necessary apparatus of scientific method. But 
when some three hundred years ago the Western mind—long 
occupied in other ways—resumed its scientific advance, it did so 
under circumstances much more promising. Very early in the 
17th century, Francis Bacon put forward the conception of a 
ladder of sciences, a ladder of which the highest rungs would be 
politics and ethics, while at the same time he proclaimed the 
virtues of the inductive method, which, although he gave it too 
exclusive a predominance, yet remains the chief instrument in 
those more complex sciences to which the human intellect was 
now advancing. Bacon, indeed, was rather an inspirer of others 
than a discoverer for himself, but with Hobbes we come to the 
first systematic Sociologist, though he worked out little but the 
theory of the State as he conceived it. His conception, born of 
the circumstances of the time, has failed to gain acceptance in 
the modern world, in all its aspects; but like all work carried out 
in a scientific spirit, even in its errors, it has led the way to truth; 
there remains the fertile idea of society as an organism. In the 
r. A lecture delivered before the Sociological Society on December 3rd, 
1918. ‘ 
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next generation Vico took the capital step of recognising that a 
new science was necessary, and that the course which social 
development would take in the future can only be discovered from 
a study of its past. His theory of circular motion has long been 
discredited, but his ‘‘ Ideal History,’’ the following of the course 
of progress through the leading nations of Humanity, who pass 
the torch from one to another, foreshadowed as Bossuet saw in 
the Theological symbol of a chosen people, has become one of 
the great simplifications of historical sociology. After Vico, 
sociological enquiry passed to France, then in the fuli tide of the 
great movement of emancipation, to the closely allied school in 
Scotland, and in a lesser degree to Germany, still largely under 
French influence. Montesquieu posed, though he could not 
solve, the problem of the effect of the material environment on 
social structure and development, Hume and Adam Smith brought 
to bear their special studies concerning the human mind and 
human industry, Turgot gave the first sketch of Man’s intellectual 
development from the personal and subjective to the scientific and 
objective interpretation of phenomena, a theory which became 
famous as the Law of the Three States when it had been made 
fully definite, supported on a classification of the sciences and 
applied to history by Auguste Comte—a Law much criticised in 
its nomenclature, in the characterisation of its intermediate term, 
and in its applicability to the early stages of primitive Man, but 
which is verified every day by the continuous passage of new 
fields into the domain of science. Cordorcet, following on 
Herder, attempted to unfold the succession of the ages, in the 
midst of a revolution of which he was the ardent supporter. 
Immanuel Kant saw the historic development as a_ necessary 
result of human capacities, so that when the play of the Human 
Will ‘‘ is examined on the great scale of universal history, a 
regular march will be discovered in its movements, and that, in 
this way, what appears to be tangled and unregulated in the case 
of individuals, will be recognised in the history of the whole 
species as a continually advancing, though slow, development of 
its original capacities and endowments,”’ Finally, Henri Saint- 
Simon, taking up the work after the disillusion that followed the 
failure of the Revolution, turned from the destructive criticism of 
the past that had so marred the work of his’ great predecessor, 
Condorcet, and looked forward to a new construction founded on 
science. 

In reality, however, investigations undertaken solely with 
immediate practical ends are hardly more favourable to the build- 
ing up of abstract science when the purpose is construction, than 
when it is destruction. Kepler in astronomy, Galileo in mechanics, 
were not thinking of particular improvements in navigation or 
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machinery, still less did they limit and control their work by 
reference to those practical needs. Darwin took many of his 
illustrations from the practice of stockbreeders, but his great dis- 
covery was no outcome of a crusade to improve the breed of 
cattle. The three great Sociologists of the nineteenth century, 
Comte, Spencer, and Le Play, though they were all deeply 
interested in the human future, and valued social studies chiefly 
as a basis for the wise ordering of social life, desiring in Comte’s 
words, to know, in order to foresee, and so provide, yet recognised 
that for the first purpose, discovering laws of social structure and 
progress, a disinterested study of all relevant facts was necessary— 
a study similar in spirit to that of the great physicists, chemists 
and biologists. Possible applications of social sequences would 
not help in their discovery, however useful they might be when 
once discovered to direct and control social action. 

In a general view, the three great Sociologists are compli- 
mentary rather than antagonistic. Comte sought in history in the 
historic development of man as seen in the great transition from 
theocracy to the modern world, the immediate and most influential 
of the antecedents of our civilisation. At the other extreme 
Spencer, supplementing Comte, studied the effects of the general 
environment on the structure of society, and more especially of 
the most general laws affecting every province of nature, Finally, 
Le Play supplied .he intermediate term—the successful investiga- 
tion of the mean usually requiring the previous elucidation of the 
extremes—in showing that for the more primitive forms and the 
beginnings of civilisation, and still indeed influencing the present, 
the determining element was the prevailing form of industry. 
Indeed, the work of Le Play in sociology bears a curious analogy 
to that of his contemporary, Darwin, in biology. Just as Darwin 
showed that a powerful agent in biological evolution was the 
effect of the environment, not exercised directly, but through the 
survival and reproduction of the forms most in harmony with it, 
so Le Play, solving the problem that had baffled Montesquieu, 
showed that the immediate physical environment of men affected 
the structure of society, not directly, but through the forms of 
industry which it imposed. To Comte sociology owes its name, 
its recognition as a separate science, and the definition of its rela- 
tion with the other sciences, the order of Man’s historic filiation, 
the general classification of the social elements. Spencer, 
in addition tw his special work, the recognition, it may be said the 
exaggeration, of the effect of general laws common to all the 
sciences, on the particular science of sociology, made valuable 
studies on the institutions of primitive peoples. Comte endowed 
the science with its peculiar method, historic filiation, the true 
nature of which is rather concealed than elucidated in the nomen- 
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clature preferred by John Stuart Mill. Inverse deduction, as 
Mill called it, is. not a variant of deduction in its ordinary form, 
but a specially rigid form of induction suited to the complexity 
of the subject. The induction from a study of history is con- 
trolled by a comparison .with the course historical development 
might have been expected to follow, given the constitution of 
human neture. Unless the two lines of studies give coincident 
results, f ther investigation is necessary. Sociology is an in- 
ductive science, with an additional control, and it is perhaps owing 
to the absence of this control that Buckle, in spite of his great 
powers of induction, in his generalisations often came wide of 
the mark. Le Play added the subsidiary facilities of the mono- 
graph and the survey. 

Supplementary in the outcome of their labours, the three were 
curiously different in temperament and origin, and these differ- 
ences had their effect on their work. Comte was a child of the 
revolution, the special product of the city, the successor of a long 
line of great thinkers, and with social progress as his aim; 
Le Play sprung from the reaction, was the great interpreter 
of the part in civilisation of inarticulate labour, especially the 
peasant’s, and aimed at social peace. Comte was predominantly 
social and altruist, Spencer, in the country of the industrial revolu- 
tion, independent and individualist, yet in method and doctrine, 
in the ordering of what was already known, and in the additions 
they made to human knowledge, they built up a sociology which 
with all its diversities was at bottom coincident or supplementary. 
Even in those doctrines most immediately related to practice there 
is a curious agreement, To take one instance, they all three 
treated the family as fundamental, a natural and for all people 
past the most primitive stage, a necessary organ of society. They 
none of them made the great discovery of our time that the family 
was an outworn and retrograde institution, whose place in the 
future was to be taken by a public department, an institution or a 
committee, the ideal mother being a bureaucrat assisted by a 
committee of persons untrammelled by family ties. 

This very brief account of the history of sociology, reduced 
of necessity to a bare and uninteresting catalogue, may neverthe- 
less be sufficient to show that considerable success has been 
obtained in building up an ordered knowledge of social structure 
and development, especially if we consider that sociology had to 
await the growth of the simpler sciences on which it rests. Never- 
theless, it must be admitted that its present state has, reasonably 
or unreasonably, given rise to much disappointment. Complaint 
is made that it gives us no adequate foreknowledge, and therefore 
no guidance in action, that there is no agreement among sociolo- 
gists as to general principles, and that such laws as have been 
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formulated are inapplicable to concrete cases. From one stand- 
point it has no relevance to the actual social world, from another, 
it is a mere collection of odds and ends, empirical rules, uncon- 
nected suggestions, unworthy of the name of science, according 
as the view of the social reformer or the sociological student is 
adopted. Without challenging these pessimistic opinions, I pro- 
pose to consider what are the causes that have hitherto retarded 
the progress of sociology, either generally throughout the scientific 
world, or under the special circumstances of these islands. These 
difficulties may be ranged under six heads :— 

(1) The complexity of the science. 
(2) The abuse of specialism. 
(3) Materialism. 
(4) The failure to distinguish between science and its practical 
applications. 
(5) The close connection of the subject matter with human 
interests and ambitions, feelings and prejudices; and 
(6) In great part as a result of this, the neglect of what has 
been already done, the resolve to start anew from the 
beginning. 
Some of these difficulties are inherent in varying degrees in all 
sciences, some are specially characteristic of sociology; some are 
due to the folly of sociologists, some to the general infirmity of 
human nature. I will take each of the six in turn. 

(1) Complexity. It is agreed that biology which deals with 
living beings is more complex than the sciences which deal with 
the material world. How much more complex then must be the 
science which deals with societies, the atoms of which are them- 
selves living beings of a highly complex race of animals. You 
have the new social complexity super-imposed on the complexity 
of animal organisation. But this, though it renders the discovery 
of sociological laws more difficult, does not alter the nature of the 
difficulty. Some have alleged that there is a difference between 
these laws and those of other sciences, that in sociology there are 
only ‘‘ tendencies.”’ This is really so in every science. Let us 
take the law of gravitation as applied to bodies near the earth’s 
surface. The law says that if I drop a book from a certain height 
above the floor, it will reach the ground in a given time, but if a 
table is in between, it will not reach the ground in that or any other 
time. There will only be a tendency to reach the ground. The 
result is affected not only by the attraction of the earth, but by 
the impenetrability of matter and the relative strength of book 
and table. The only difference is that in sociology the number of 
conflicting forces to be taken into account is much larger. Let 
us now take an example from sociology. Practically all sociolo- 
gists have agreed that the world is gradually passing from war 
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to peace; yet because wars still occur, this is denied even by those 
who never think of denying the law of gravitation, because the 
table intercepts the falling book. If mankind had existed only on 
one small island, all subject to the same conditions, progress would 
have been very slow, but it would have been uniform. In the 
world as it is we have waste countries and backward races, nay, 
within the bounds of civilisation itself, border peoples that have 
remained warlike when the more protected, left to themselves, 
were becoming peaceful. You have old historic and new material 
causes of quarrel. In such cases, you may have many revivals 
of war before war ceases. You may even have wars on a greater 
scale than ever before, since you will have greater resources than 
ever before. But if you see those who were once the great dis- 
turbers becoming the champions of peace, if you mark the ideals 
of the most advanced peoples, if you note the relative share of 
military and civil chiefs in civil governments and the relative 
importance of war and industry, if you find war becoming more 
and more an abnormal state and peace the normal, if you watch 
the growing impatience at the threat of war, you may recognise 
solid grounds for the optimism of the great sociologists. 

If the complexity of sociology was the only cause of the back- 
ward state of the science, the outlook would indeed be dismal, 
since the complexity is inherent in the subject; we should have 
no hope save by recalling that something has already been done 
in this science, and that in other sciences difficulties that seemed 
insurmountable have in the end yielded to the pertinacity of man. 
But there are other difficulties which are due to our own errors, 
and which, if corrected, may render our attack on the primary 
difficulty more hopeful of success. 

(2) Undue Specialisation. This is common to all sciences. 
Specialisation is the natural reply to the widening field. It cannot 
be avoided. But in the organic sciences, where every whole is 
made up of closely dependent parts, specialisation is the more 
beset with dangers. Even the specialist should have a wide out- 
look, though he may only use it to enlighten his own section. 
Above all, it is necessary that all special studies should be com- 
pared and brought into relation with the science as a whole. Yet 
there is a ground of hope, since another organic science, biology, 
has made good progress in spite of the specialism of the age. 

(3) Materialism. I use the word in the sense given it by 
_ Comte—at once wider and more definite than the ordinary meaning 
_-—viz., the attempt to treat a more complex science as a province 
of a simpler one, already more fully developed, or at least to use 
only the methods of the earlier science. Like undue specialisation, 
it is a danger found elsewhere than in sociology, but it is specially 
‘notorious in the relations of that science with biology.’ The 
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temptation is certainly great. The sociologist finds the biologist 
occupied, like himself, with the study of organisms, and biology 
everywhere accepted as a science with a long series of triumphs 
to its credit. In comparison how jejune seem the discoveries of 
sociology, how wanting in scientific status and general agreement. 
Nevertheless the attempt must fail. In social statics there is too 
great a difference between animal and social organisms, in social 
‘dynamics there is the cardinal fact of historic filiation. A new 
method, a separate science is necessary. So obvious does this be- 
come when the central problems of sociology are attacked that 
those who most favour biologic methods or most envy the status 
and successes of the elder science, are inclined specially to cultivate 
those border provinces in which both sciences seem to be con- 
cerned. It was with amazement that in the early days of this 
society I saw the attention given to eugenics, a practical application 
of genetics, a department of biology—an attention which now 
appears somewhat ludicrous in view of the fact that the supposed 
scientific foundation—owing to the neglect of Mendl’s studies in 
heredity—then hardly existed. 

(4) The failure to distinguish between science and its practical 
applications. In the history of modern thought, we find investi- 
gators building up a great structure of abstract science, not per- 
haps without hope of its subsequent utility or even of its applica- 
tien to particular problems they deemed important, but with a 
clear recognition of the difference between establishing scientific 
laws and applying them to the conduct of life. Indeed once a 
body of scientific students is formed, the stimulus of practical 
needs becomes secondary to the continuation of previous labours. 
Science advances from certain growing points; and the main con- 
dition of the advance in one generation is the work of the genera- 
tion that has gone before it. The mere urgency of a problem is 
no guarantee that it will be solved or even attempted. Health 
is more important and more universally desired than mechanical 
power, but it had to wait much longer. In social studies, how- 
ever, the student often approaches his subject—not with the hope 
that the discovery of sociological laws will give a basis to social 
action, but in order that he may directly solve some practical prob- 
lem. The result is that any unity or any real advance in build- 
ing up a science of society becomes impossible, and the treatment 
of miscellaneous questions absorbingly occupies the attention. 
The student thinks he is applying science to practice; he is in fact 
pretending or vainly imagining that he is applying a science 
which does not really exist. It is bad for science and bad for 
practice. No small part of most current doctrines of social reform 
and political revolution have arisen in this empirical fashion. The 
development of socialist doctrine affords some conspicuous instances. 
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And the confusion between socialism and sociology in the minds 
often even of educated people has retarded the advancement of 
sociology in our own times. 

(5) The deflections caused by interests. This is a danger to 
which sociology is particularly exposed; for it deals with matters 
very close to human feelings, prejudices, ambitions. It was 
pointed out by old Hobbes at the first rise of the science. To 
summarise his words in the Leviathan, Theories of the develop- 
ment of a commonwealth are likely to be accepted or rejected as 
they favour or oppose the interests of powerful classes or the plans 
of powerful factions; and not only will such considerations lead 
to the acceptance of the false and the rejection of the true, but 
even when a true theory is received, it is liable to be so twisted 
in its application as to lose all likeness to its original form. In 
the earlier sciences, in mathematics for instance, it is seldom that 
the truth conflicts with any one’s immediate interest, and the 
demonstration is so certain, that it can be to no one’s permanent 
interest to set himself against it; ‘‘for doubt not but if it had 
been a thing contrary to any man’s dominion that the three 
angles of a triangle should be equal to the two angles of a square ; 
that doctrine should have been, if not disputed, yet by the burning 
of all books of geometry, suppressed as far as he whom it con- 
cerned was able.’’ On the other hand, ‘‘ such truth as opposeth 
no man’s profit or pleasure, is to all men welcome.”’ It may be 
added that in his efforts after civic peace Hobbes himself is the 
best illustration and the most significant warning of the dangers 
which beset the study; and also that truth may be as much pre- 
vented by the sophistries of stubborn and opinionated social! 
feeling as by the high-handed action of ambition and power. 

(6) The neglect of work already accomplished. It is partly at 
least as a result of the preceding, of the desire of so many investi- 
gators to discover not what is true, but what is useful to support 
their plans, that sociology suffers from this peculiar feature, that 
every one proposes to start a new sociology of his own. In other 
sciences, the work already accomplished is taken as the starting 
point- -not indeed as something absolute and unalterable, but as 
the foundation for new discoveries, which in their turn will con- 
firm, invalidate, or modify what has hitherto been received. Even 
when an innovator rejects his predecessor’s work, he at least 
thinks it neeessary to examine it, and give reasons for his dissent. 
It is in this way that all the earlier sciences have grown. It is 
this method that has been pursued even by the early sociologists. 
Vico founding himself on the Baconian method, rejected many 
of the doctrines of Hobbes, but only after a careful and reasoned 
examination. Comte accepted much of the work of the eighteenth 
céntury, and only modified the results obtained as a consequence 
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of a discriminating study of Moniesguieu and Condorcet. But 
now we find students who have never read Comte or Spencer, 
who perhaps have never even heard of Le Play, starting out to 
found sociology as if it were virgin land, still untilled 
or perhaps only just discovered. The results are sometimes 
ludicrous as when a learned American professor unwittingly 
repeats Vico, Chicago having actually progressed as far as Naples 
had done—two hundred years before. | Sociology must come into 
line with the other sciences. 

In this country, the last three dangers are particularly strong. 
We have not a large body of professional investigators, like the 
university professors of some foreign lands, and we are therefore 
spared the importance attached to minor points or trivial dis- 
coveries, or the wordy controversies about nothing of moment; 
but on the other hand we suffer from the occupation of the field 
to a large extent by men, sometimes without training in science 
and often devotees of particular social reforms. Without them 
it is difficult to keep a Sociological Society in existence, with 
them it is difficult to keep it sociological. It tends to become as 
in the description of a previous society of somewhat similar aims, 
occupied only with the three D’s, ‘‘ Drink, Drains and Divorce.” 
This is not to deny the place of practical applications, always pro- 
vided the discoveries and applications are separately pursued, and 
the applications are applications of real scientific knowledge, such 
for instance as the applications by the Civics Committee of the 
work of Comte and Le Play. Here in England, the whole 
atmosphere has been rendered unfavourable to disinterested 
science both by the habits engendered in the industrial revolution, 
- and even earlier by the accommodation and compromises of consti- 
tutional and parliamentary government. Yet in spite of all this, 
England in the past has made iminense contributions to science. 
Happily, the war with Germany has given a new orientation to 
our studies and our scientific ideals. We no longer worship the 
spirit of detail, characteristic of Germany. Perhaps we shall now 
turn to the larger views and more organic conceptions of France. 
There has been another danger—not perhaps general, like these 
I enumerate, but very obvious here, in the U.S.A., and above all 
in Germany, of giving up all thought of generalisation and of 
allowing science, and especially social science, to become a mere 
matter of the collection and docketing of facts. This was called 
avoiding ‘‘ premature generalisation,’’ though the propriety of a 
generalisation depends on its conformity with the known facts— 
few or many—it being -liable to modification or rejection as new 
evidence comes to light. To collect facts without generalising 
when possible, is to run the risk of being smothered by one’s own 
accumulations. It is of happy augury that the Germans, the great 
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exemplars of this plan, have lost that influence over the human 
intellect, which was perhaps as harmful as their power in more 
material spheres. 

The problems of sociology are difficult and beset with dangers 
—but man has surmounted other difficulties and braved other 
dangers. Let us go forward, warily it may be, but still with good 
heart and hope, carrying on the work of our predecessors and pre- 


paring the way for those who shall come after us. 
S. H. Swinny. 
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WAR AND CIVILIZATION. 


THE war, we are told, has forced upon a number of the applied 
sciences an astonishingly rapid improvement. Medicine, surgery, 
the provision of artificial limbs, chemistry, gases, high explosives, 
aviation, ballistics, photography—all, under a new and menacing 
pressure of need, have opened new windows of method. That the 
indirect pressure of sheer intellectual interest would force some 
similar activity on sciences not immediately concerned with war 
might have been expected, in the light of past history, from the 
time of Hobbes onwards. On the medical side, much has already 
been newly done ir psychology ; and the stimulus must operate yet 
further. It is not surprising, then, that the stimulus of events 
should be put by Professor leggart'! as a motive to himself and 
to the cultivators of his specialty, history, to ‘* question search- 
ingly the validity of their activities,’ and ask whether they are 
** doing all that lies in their power to make their inquiries con- 
tributory to the welfare of their fellow men."’ And the stimulus 
has been potent enough to produce a notable scientific treatise, 
going searchingly and newly into some of the main preliminary 
problems of social evolution. 

For it is not as a prescriber of reforms that Professor Teggart 
goes to work. Rather he seeks to ascertain the conditions under 
which, in primeval times, ‘‘ reform’’ became possible, in the teeth 
of the prepotent conservatism of the natural man. Generalizing 
from what we know either of contemporary primitives or of ancient 
barbarism, he infers for primeval man in general a rigid devotion 
to custom, as generalized in the early familial community, before 
the ‘‘ political’’ state. Thus the first historical problem is, broadly 
speaking, What factors are required, and what would suffice, so to 
disintegrate the familial system of life and ideas as to make 
possible the individual initiative which imposed leadership, chief- 
tainship, kingship, on an aggregate of familial groups, setting up 
a territorial in place of a familial organization, and so beginning 
the State form of society, with its indefinitely larger possibilities of 
mental and moral life. And he finds, in effect, the ancient answer : 
Strife is the parent of things—to which he thus gives a new 
Scientific precision. 

The answer is led up to (1) by a broad geographical survey of 
the world, to the end of ascertaining, deductively, where groups 
would tend in times of migration to pile up and collide, aggre- 


1. The Processes of History. By Frederick J. Teggart, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of California, New Haven. Yale 
University Press, 1918. 
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gating alike for offence and defence into new military and, by 
consequence, political formations. Behind this lies (2) the primary 
drive or propulsion which alone could suffice to impel groups to 
uproot themselves and seek new habitations. The fundamental 
adhesiveness of the primitive is conceived as fixing him primarily 
to his habitat. That which alone can stir him is failure of food 
supply; and this Professor Teggart takes as the most general— 
indeed the only—cause of folk-migrations in all ages. Taking 
Asia as the great or typical centre of folk movements, he infers 
from the results of recent research a periodic or progressive aridifi- 
cation and sterilization of the great central plains, which would 
force collective migrations on whole peoples. The migrants, 
seeking better food conditions, would move on certain geographi- 
cally pre-appointed lines of travel—to India, to China, to Mesopo- 
tamia; and in all of these cases alike there would ensue, so to 
speak, a piling up of immigrants at frontiers, where the reciprocal 
pressures of offence and defence would, as aforesaid, break up the 
primitive tribal organizations, and elicit the new initiatives which 
alone could carry the historic process a stage forward. 

It is a symmetrical and eminently suggestive theory, adequately 
enough grounded in anthropology, climatology, geography and 
history to justify its tentative formulation as an account of a critical 
stage of human evolution. Professor Teggart admits, nay, insists 
upon, the need for a close checking of each stage of the inferred 
process, but in effect claims that only on some such lines is the 
total process conceivable. And at some points he may fairly claim 
to have made out a ew general case as against formerly prevail- 
ing conceptions, Thus he justifies the conclusion that in the 
more primitive cases of folk-wandering the propulsion could not 
be mere ‘‘ natural increase’’ of population, seeing that primitives 
invariably guard against excess of such increase by a more or 
less systematic infanticide. The theory, too, of geographically 
predetermined lines of travel, and of natural termini, is so 
coherent and so broadly adequate as to claim the friendly attention 
of every sociologist. Whatever modifications it may have to 
incur, it seems well fitted to become a corner-stone of an evolu- 
tionary scheme of primary history. 

Modifications, however, do seem called for, especially when 
Professor Teggart’s theory of progress receives its final form. 
Guarding himself against the crude thesis, so often loosely formu- 
lated, that war *‘ has probably been the highest stimulus to social 
progress,’’ and arguing (p. 122) that ‘‘ the benefits it has conferred 
have been confined to the break-up of crystallized systems of 
organization and thought,’’ he yet comes finally (p. 160) to the 
formal position “ that throughout the past, human adva"cement 
has to a marked degree been dependent upon war;” that “ War 
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has been times without number the antecedent of advance’’; and 
that ‘‘ As long, indeed, as we continue to hold tenaciously to our 
customary ideas and ways of doing things, so long must we live 
in anticipation of the conflict which this persistence must inevi- 
tably induce.”’ It is in no spirit of antagonism to Professor 
Teggart’s general sociological method that I demur to this as a 
conclusion not really following from, though formally introduced 
by, his very suggestive investigation of the pre-historic process. 

For, it will be seen, it is physical and not mere mental strife 
that he posits as the inevitable solvent of all undue adhesion to the 
customary in thought and action. That conflict of ideas will be 
a standing phase of all progress is a prediction so nearly approach- 
ing a truism as to be generally accepted. But this cannot be 
what Professor Teggart means, though his own generalization of 
a great deal of culture history seems to concede completely enough 
the position that it is precisely contact and cross-fertilization of 
ideas, and never mere warfare, that really educes progress of any 
kind. The conflict that breaks up old systems of society and 
opinion is only the path-breaker. The proposition, then, may 
simply come to this, that if mental conflict does not avail to break- 
up an anchylosed idea-system, physical conflict must supervene— 
the ‘‘ must’’ being an assumption imposed on the inference, since 
it is not yielded by any historic evidence, and is ostensibly contra- 
dicted by the survival of primitive thought-systems alongside (in 
time) of the most advanced. And, even apart from this contradic- 
tion, the inference that war must supervene where idea-systems 
are stereotyped, being a mere analogical leap from the inferred 
process of pre-political history, seems scientifically inadequate. 

Some support, indeed, might be held to be lent to Professor 
Teggart’s final theorem by the historic data of the World War. 
The creed of militarism has, as a matter of fact, been rigidly ad- 
hered to by the German State-aggregate when the rest of the world 
had travelled past it; and the effete ideal at length forces war on 
the world, simply because its idea-system was finally unmodifiable 
by mental factors. But this is hardly the kind of case that the 
theorem seems to predicate; for it is the commurity with the un- 
modifiable idea-system that imposes the war on others; whereas 
the argument appears to require that it shall be warred upon. 
And, in any case, it is only an idea-system which itself plans for 
war that in this case can be said to have made war inevitable. 
Concerning idea-systems in general, militarism apart, we are still 
without satisfying evidence. 

At this point, returning on the historic process, we may fitly 
act on Professor Teggart’s own stipulation for a checking of hire 
inferences. Incidentally, one would ask whether there is not a 
historic limit to the thesis that infanticide prevented any such 
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normal natural increase as must drive to aggression, even in early 
times. Is there not a stage at which infanticide becomes too 
unsystematic, too inadequate, to restrict numbers to the available 
subsistence ; and was not this stage reached long before the age 
of folk-migrations and waves of conquest had passed? It is of 
some importance to note the point at which infanticide ceases to 
be a matter of course; and this point would seem likely to have 
been reached in the pastoral stage (if that preceded the agricul- 
tural) and in the agricultural in any case. Milk-yielding and 
food-yielding animals would seem to give at once new: security 
for an expanding population. And, once the usage of infanticide 
had become rare, its systematic revival would be difficult. <A 
pastoral race, then, might early yield a natural increase which 
would make for aggression. 

But that is hardly the fundamental problem. Professor 
Teggart’s general theoretic position is that only a driving neces- 
sity brought about decisive tribal conflict (he accepts the view 
that primitive warfare apart from such pressure was mainly 
spectacular); and the quasi-pessimistic element in his theory may 
be held to be satisfied equally by the assumption of primeval 
famine-compulsion and later excess of population in any vigorous 
race. What appears to be fundamental in his theory isthe thought 
that without an irresistible pressure driving group against group 
there could never have been any disintegration of the primitive 
familial tribal system and the thought-system which it involved. 
And this conception supplies at least a basis for the war-gospel 
which would certainly have been welcome to the war-mongers 
before the World War, whether or not it be still found attractive 
by any. Is the conception then valid? Was there gnce no pro- 
gress without war? Were primitive group-systems and _ idea- 
systems modifiable in no other way ? 

To reach a clear answer, we must first try to ascertain at what 
stage of group-organization men passed from the hunting stage 
into either the pastoral or the agricultural. Professor Teggart 
does not appear to have thought this prior inquiry necessary to 
the establishment of his theory; but he in effect seems to pre- 
suppose the agricultural state when he generalizes the primitive 
familial aggregate as clinging to its habitat. This would hardly 
hold either of hunters (though hunter-tribes do, under pressure of 
surrounding population, hold strictly defined territories) or of 
pastoral nomads. His colliding primitives, indeed, driven by 
failing food supply to turn to bay, might on the face of the case 
be either nomadic hunters, or pastoral nomads, or agriculturists. 
But as it is finally difficult to conceive of hunter-nomads proceed- 
ing continually in groups along definite routes to given termini, 
we seem led to posit the conditions of pastoral or agricultural 
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life. And here again we must ask, are we to conceive of a sudden 
process of aridification, unseating whole races, or a more gradual 
process, involving a protracted series of migrations? The latter 
is obviously the more probable case; and it could give the condi- 
tions posited by the theory. 

But already we seem to be facing a state of “‘ civilization’’ in 
which ‘‘ progress ’’ has been made on some lines to a considerable 
extent. The idea-systems of the pastoral and agricultural groups 
must have varied much from the norms of groups of hunter- 
nomads. Not that the variations would all be such as we should 
recognise to be upwards. To judge alike from ivory carvings 
found in caves inhabited by men who hunted the mammoth, and 
from the rock-paintings of contemporary Bushmen in South 
Africa, the hunting stage was on some if not all sides more 
artistic than either the pastoral or the early agricultural. But 
though the hunter was also a man of expedients, a maker of 
weapons, traps, nets, and skin-garments, he must always have 
been unleisured, pre-occupied, closely self-regarding. His (or his 
wife’s) beginnings in domestication of animals presumably led 
the way to the pastoral stage, in which group organization would 
tend to develop. 

But it is in the agricultural stage that the most important 
advances in differentiation would seem likely to begin; for this 
first gives the conditions—at least for a minority—of (1) leisure ; 
(2) considerable accumulation of wealth; and (3) systematic build- 
ing—were it only to house the wealth. Yet further (4) it would 
appear to be in the agricultural stage that men notably systema- 
tised their religion; since it is of that stage that the rituals and 
mythologies of all the surviving or traceable systems, properly so 
describable, seem to tell. Even African sorcery turns largely 
upon the problem of securing. rain; which for the post-exilic 
Hebrews was still a salient function of the cult of Yahweh; and 
human sacrifice in general seems to have been systematised by 
way of propitiating the deities supposed to contro] the fertility of 
the soil. Given such beginnings, there follow priesthoods and 
temples, the nuclei of cities. And these in turn create the condi- 
tion of increasing ‘‘ division of labour,’’ with classes of field- 
workers, artisans, and primitive artists. 

An expanding “ idea-system,”’ then, is posited in terms of the 
simple concept of a progression from the hunting to the agricul- 
tural, the nomadic to the domiciled stage, without the intervention 
of war. Not that we are entitled to assume an absence of war in 
any stage of evolution. It would conceivably tend to arise, for 
instance, by way of the forays of hunting or shepherd peoples on 
the cultivated plains—a process frequently traceable in ancient 
history, and noted as late as the eighteenth century on the borders 
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of Highland and Lowland districts in Scotland. Here is a 
probable condition of war not noted in Professor Teggart’s theory, 
but capable of being included in it, by a modification of his 
assumption that primitive ‘“‘ aggressions’? were always impelled 
by sheer need, never by the lure of loot. Forays for plunder, 
in particular for cattle, seem to have been common in ancient Italy 
in the early ages of Rome; and would seem likely to-have been 
common long before. 

Such war, then, would at once develop a defensive militarism 
among the plain-dwellers and an adventurous militarism among 
their “‘ natural enemies’ of the hills, And the organization of 
such attack and defence, while it would certainly tend to elicit 
leadership, might conceivably subsist long without leading to the 


‘kingship which in Professor Teggart’s theory appears to 


be conceived as the main co-efficient of ‘‘ political’’ organiza- 
tion. Early kingship, it would now appear, was more generally 
a matter of religious than of military organization: the mil*tary 
form being traceabie (e.g. Saul in Israel) as a rivalry with the 
priestly. And though it is not easy to attach much weight to 
Frazer’s hypothesis that the sorcerer, who seems to be the 
analogue of the rex sacrificulus, has played a very important part 
in stimulating primitive thought, his influence would at least seem 
to have been potentially as alterative, in mental matters, as that 
of the self-established military chief. 

In all directions, then, we seem to find primitive factors of 
‘* progress,’’ of social and mental change, which are not only not 
identical with that of inevitable group conflict but represent a 
process which group aggression, however impelled, is as likely to 
destroy as to promote. Why, for instance, should any priniitive 
collision of groups at a terminus of travel be supposed to have 
been more productive of progress than was the onfall of Germanic 
barbarism on the Western Roman Empire, or that of the Turks 
on Byzantium, or any of the onslaughts which overthrew the 
Etruscan or the Greek cities in earlier Italy? It is quite true 
that in these cases the submerged civilization can be seen to have 
had elements of grave weakness, more or less reducible to the 
formula of “ stagnation.’’ But then so had the aggressive bar- 
barism. The forc:s of variation in Byzantium cannot have been 
fewer than those of Ottoman Islam, though Islam elsewhere had 
long been more intellectually alive than Christendom. If Byzan- 
tine civilization was relatively sterile, that of the Ottoman was 
still more so, and for the same kind of reason—the influence of 
religious segregation, which for the Turks was rather more com- 
plete than it had been for Byzantines. 

It is doubtless reasonable to suppose that in some cases colli- 
sion of primitive groups had some such liberating effect as 
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Professor Teggart infers. But it is just as reasonable, surely, to 
infer that it often meant the overthrow of a budding civilization 
by a merely military organization which had in itself no elements 
of expansion beyond the recasting of a tribal into a regimental 
polity. It may be true, again, that in certain cases, a monarchic 
military polity supplied a ‘‘sheath’’ in which could grow ele- 
ments of culture that would otherwise have been crushed or 
starved. But on this view the real ‘‘ objective’ of the process of 
civilization was simply the state of security for freedom, not any 
one machinery of offence or defence. 

Professor Teggart would not, of course, dispute that the 
security for freedom may be much better attained under a republi- 
can than under a monarchic polity; that in ancient times progress 
was repeatedly made in respect of the newly free life conditions in 
colonies; that far more rapid and memorable progress in idea- 
systems took place in ancient republican Greece and in Renais- 
sance republican Italy than in the monarchic polities around them. 
And though it might very fairly be argued that the proximate 
cause of collapse of the republican polities named was the failure 
to revise the idea-system to the extent of a subsitution of federa- 
tion for separatism and strife, the ultimate synthetic statement 
would be at least as much in terms of the contingent factor of 
aggressive rapacity in the other polities around. And _ such 
aggressive rapacity, as inferable in early as it is palpable in later 
civilizations, is not truly to be generalized as a simple path- 
breaker for human initiative. It must always have been, surely, 
as much a destroyer as a preserver. The nine successive strata 
found in ** Minoan”’ civilization, as represented by the remains 
investigated in Crete, do not seem to represent any superseding 
of more rigid by less rigid idea-systems. The latest, like the 
Turkish at Constantinople, may have been even more rigid than 
those which went before. The Zulu system of Chaka and 
Ketchwayo was at least as rigid as those of any of the peoples 
they crushed; and the Matabele seem to have been distinctly less 
progressive than the Mashona whom they harried. 

On the other hand, in a fashion hardly adaptable to Professor 
Teggart’s theorem, the idea-systems of aggressive communities, 
rigid at the outset, and leading by their rigidity to military 
success, may themselves be profoundly modified as a result of 
systematic aggression. Such was the case in ancient Rome, a 
typically conservative and superstitious community when it set 
out on its path of conquest, and a highly cosmopolitan and hetero. 
geneous one when conquest began to culminate in decay. Alike 
the process of aggression itself and the reactions of the conquered 
peoples forced alterations in law, polity, social relations, mental 
life, religion, literature, and art. Here the progress is undergone 
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by the aggressor; the progress among the conquered is relatively 
dubious at best, and is often undiscoverable. But if this be taken 
as a historic case of progess generated by war, there follows much 
more clearly the conclusion that the consequent entire collapse of 
the civilization of the whole Mediterranean basin was a collapse 
generated by war and conquest. 

The case of the Crusades is sometimes put as one in which 
progress ensued for East and West from a wild and recurrent 
aggression. Certainly the West received during the process ideas 
from the East, and the whole reiterated convulsion did much 
to alter the social organization of Christendom, which made the 
aggression. Predial slavery, for one thing, seems to have been 
disintegrated by the economic pressures set up in the financing 
of the expeditions. But it would be hard to show that any good ~ 
was done to the East. The progressive period in Islam _ is 
anterior to the Crusades; and the West had begun to benefit by 
Saracen culture before they took place. And what is to he said 
of the new barbarization of the Wes: by the savagery which thev 
elicited and developed? The sack ef Constantinople tresenis 
a ruinous downward mcvement, and it makes possible the ultimate 
collapse of Eastern Europ2 before the Turks. To credit the 
Renaissance to war on the score that the fall of Constantinople 
threw the remains of ancient Greek cuiture on the soil of Italy is 
to raise the question whether the rigid barrier se. up by religious 
idea-systems between East and West could neve, have peacefully 
given way beiween Christian and Christian, after it hae actually 
given way as between Christian and Moslem in Spain. 

Here, doubtless, there may be made the answer tiat it is idle 
to ask how the world would have gone, how civilization would 
have evolved, in the absence of war; and doubtless the question 
is otiose. But by parity of reasoning we are equally barred from 
saying that war is to be conceived as the, or even as a great, 
casual force of progress. We cannot logically take both posi- 
tions, that war can be seen to have been inevitable, men being 
what they were, and that war is to be regarded as causing pro- 
gress because progress followed it. The first position involves 
this other, that progess was inevitable, men being what they were, 
seeing that progress occurs, not in war, but before and after it. 
To say that war is the or a main cause is to say that progress could 
not have occurred without it, and this is just to take up the 
theoretic position admitted to be a blind alley as regards any 
thesis that the world would have done much better without any 
war. ; 

So we seem to reach by fair reasoning positions which pre- 
clude assent to Professor Teggart’s final formal conclusions. Ours 
are ;— 
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1. Stagnancy of idea-systems does not bring its own cure by 
incurring inevitable overthrow for the polity which conserves it. 
A hundred savage communities have subsisted Stagnantly down 
to this day. 

2. Progress occurs independently of war, and though possibly 
war pressures forced families into tribes, and tribes into 
monarchies, some of the most vital steps in civilization, such as 
the use of fire, domestication of animals, and agriculgure, cannot 
at all be so explained. 

3. Progressive communities are on the whole just as liable to 
overthrow by less progressive as are the less progressive them. . 
selves, in the early stage. And the benefits conferred by conquest 
are in many cases hard or impossible to discover, 

4. The force of militarism, which suffices to break down ad- 
joining idea-systems, is itself a highly fixative one. Sparta is a 
decisive case in point. 

5. War can be seen in every historic age to have caused great 
retardations and retrogressions of civilization. England during 
the Wars of the Roses, by consen: of practically all historians, 
sank to lower moral, intellectual and literary levels than those of 
a century before. And the partial conquest of France by Henry 
V, which led to those wars, benefited France only by arousing a 
powerful patriotic reaction. The Thirty Years’ War, finally, by 
the avow. «lt of all German historians, threw back German civiliza- 
tion one or two hundred years. It has not occurred, I believe, to 
any German historian, and it will probably never occur to any 
other, to attribute to that war the “ progress’’ which followed, and 
which consisted in a very slow recovery of the ground that had 
been lost. 

We need hardly carry the inquiry later. The conclusions 
that appear to be forced upon us do not, indeed, negate the possi- 
bility that in pre-historic times some stagnant idea-systems may 
have been kicked into progress by war and conquest; but neither 
do they consist with any formula which makes progress at any 
Stage necessarily dependent on such kicking. The broad 
inference frora a study of early civilization in mass is that the 
causative forces were very largely environmental ; that conditions 
of regular subsistence at a given culture-stage determined the first 
extensive developments; and that simple contact of cultures (as 
between Greeece and the East) played the main part in the pro- 
gress, as distinct from the political changes, of the secondary 
civilizations. That is the true solution of the problem over which 
Maine confused and contradicted himself, of the ‘‘ capacity” of 
races for progress. All had the capacity, but not all had the 
conditions. Fixation of ideas is the recurrent malady of all the 
earlier stages; and in a much less degree of the later; but it is 
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highly significant that the ages of most rapid modification of idea- 
systems are those in which men have more and more come to 
regard war itself as a malady to be exorcised, the greatest of all 
wars having the effect, under our eyes, of driving the nations to 
plan an international polity which shall make war in future im- 
possible. 

Is that ultimation, then, itself to be regarded as a form of pro- 
gress caused by war? The thesis, if true, would be a very queer 
paradox. But if the world continues to progress under the new 
polity now being planned, the paradox will be absorbed into the 
larger trith that evil drives men to seek ways to good, which is 
hardly a vindication of evil in general; and is on the other hand 
a promise, not of the cessation of evil, but of the disappearance of 
pazticnlar evils seen co be expulsible. 

Professor Teggart, finally, will perhaps admit that his final 
warning to mankind to keep its idea-systems flexible, on pain of 
incurring war, is not reaily required. The peoples who are 
capable of listening are and have been altering their idea-systems 
with unprecedented rapidity, and are in a very fair way to go on 
doing so faster than ever. The peoples not yet capable of listen- 
ing, the surviving ‘* primitives,’’ will certainly not be bettered by 
force; and if we want to better them we must continue doing it, 
as we now do, by peacefully giving them such ideas as they can 
assimilate. We have nearly stopped cannibalism: perhaps we 
may ultimately do more. 

As for the great backward aggregates which down to our own 
day have suffered from special fixation of idea-systems—China 
and India, for instances—they are certainly not to be helped on 
the path of pregress by violence from without. Progressive ideas 


‘are visibly in process of permeating China as they have permeated 


Japan; and it is not the most civilised of Westerns who have any 
doubt that their independent evolution is a much better thing for 
mankind, as for themselves, than could have been their forcible 
subjection. As to India, men are now saying in Britain, in 
rapidly increasing numbers, and with greatly increasing confi- 
dence, that the way of progress there is on the line of putting 
Indian government more and more into Indian hands, And a 
great project of law to that effect is being framed. India and 
China in the future will doubtless have their ups and downs like 
other States ; but our bird’s-eye view of history gives us no ground 
for believing that they will be helped forward by new war. 
J. M. Ropertson. 
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RECENT ADVANCES IN ‘THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
BEHAVIOUR! 

Descartes, who has frequently been called the “‘ father of modern 
philosophy,” was also one of the earliest of modern psychologists. 
His famous dictum, ‘‘ Je pense, donc je suis,’ “‘1 think, hence 
I am,”’ illustrates the subjective and introspective character of the 
psychology which sought for its data within the personality of 
the psychologist himself. This introspective psychology attained 
its extreme manifestations in the theory of Berkeley who 
asserted that there is nothing in the world but sensation, and in 
the solipsist philosophy which asserted that the universe is in- 
cluded in the ego of the individual. 

As this introspective psychology developed, it recognised 
three aspects of the human mind. The first was the cognitive 
aspect, o: the mind as an organ for thinking. The second was 
the affective aspect, or the mind as capable of feeling. The third 
was the conative aspect, or the mind as the will or as an instru- 
ment of the will. 

In its recent development, psychology has adopted many ob- 
jective methods of research, and has displayed a strong tendency 
to become an objective science like the other sciences. This does 
not mean that it repudiates entirely the introspective methods of 
the earlier psychology. But without pre-judging any of the 
philosophical problems as to the ultimate nature of things, it 
assumes an attitude of ‘ naive realism’’ towards the world out- 
side of the psychological observer. In other words, it assumes 
for purposes of investigation that this outer world is a reality, and 
then proceeds to study the relations between this world and the 
human mind in order to acquire data with respect to the nature 
of the human mind. 

The most objective manifestations of mind are the actions of 
organic beings, in other words, behaviour. | Consequently, the 
study of behaviour furnishes the most feasible starting point for 
psychological investigation, while, indeed, a thoroughgoing 
analysis of the causation of behaviour involves a study of most if 
not all kinds of mental phenomena. 

The study of behaviour was commenced and has. been 
developed to a very considerable extent by zoologists and com- 
parative psychologists. Anatomical and physiological research 
led zoologists inevitably to the study of behaviour, because 
behaviour is one of the manifestations of the mobility and_ in- 
stability of organic matter which give rise to the plasticity and 
irritability of organisms. Furthermore, the actions of organic 

1. A Paper read to the Sociological Society, April 29th, 1919. 
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beings play a most important part in determining their survival 
in the struggle for existence. The comparative psychologists 
were led to study behaviour because the actions of different 
organic species are the manifestations of mind which are most 
readily comparable. 

The experimental psychologists had already commenced in 
their laboratories the detailed study of the’ nervous system. Their 
work and the researches of the physiologists and comparative 
psychologists were complementary to each other. The study of 
the nervous system furnished a part of the analysis of the 
physiology of behaviour. But the researches of the zoologists 
carried this analysis further, because the study of behaviour was 
extended by them to species without a nervous system, so that 
the neurological studies of the experimental psychologists were 
supplemented by the physiological researches of the biologists 
who investigated the irritability of organic matter in general and 
not of neural matter alone. 

These biological researches revealed, in the first place, the 
dynamic tendency of organic matter which corresponds to the 
conative aspect of mind postulated by the introspective psycholo- 
gists. This dynamic tendency arising out of the physiological 
processes of organisms manifests itself in the rudimentary form 
of tropisms and the more complex forms of neural reflexes and of 
instincts. But these forms of behaviour are influenced by two 
other aspects of the mind which do not constitute in themselves 
dynamic impulses. One of these mental phenomena is feeling, 
which, while it is a passive state in itself, may influence consider- 
ably the course taken by the dynamic impulse. The other aspect 
of mind is the intelligence which may direct to a considerable 
extent the forces contained in the dynamic impulse. It is obvious 
that feeiing and the intelligence correspond respectively to the 
affective and cognitive aspects of mind as described by the intro- 
spective psychology. 

The study of the evolution of behaviour begins with the 
behaviour of the simplest organisms, namely, the protozoa. The 
direct response of these organisms to external forces have been 
named tropisms. Thus the response to light is called photo- 
tropism or heliotropism, the response to chemical substance is 
called chemotropism, the response to the force of gravity is called 
geotropism, and so forth. The study of the behaviour of these 
simple organisms reveals the fact that despite their microscopic 
size and simplicity of organisation they display more or less defi- 
nite modes of behaviour which may be called their action system. 
Furthermore, it has been demonstrated that the physiological 
state of those organisms is a factor in the determination of their 
behaviour, as well as the external forces which play upon them. 
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These tropisms of the protozoa and the simpler metazoa reveal 
the dynamic impulse which arises out of the physico-chemical 
constitution of organic matter. But they furnish no evidence of 
feeling or of intelligence. As we ascend the animal scale we 
find developing certain specialised cells and fibres which direct 
and regulate the behaviour of these animal organisms. These 
cells and fibres constitute the nervous system. The development 
of the nervous system makes possible the reflex action. In this 
form of behaviour the organism does not respond directly to the 
forces acting upon it. But the stimulus received from outside is 
communicated by means of neural fibres and cells to other parts 
of the orgarism where a characteristic reaction is stimulated. As 
the nervous system evolves there comes into being the so-called 
central nervous system of which the brain is the culminating 
portion. By means of the central nervous system many reflex 
actions are connected and co-ordinated, thus giving rise to still 
more complex forms of behaviour. These combinations of reflex 
actions which exist congenitally are known as instincts. The 
instincts are the most complex of the congenital manifestations 
of the dynamic impulse in the organic world. 

The evolution of the nervous system, and of the brain in 
particular, brings iato being in the cerebral hemispheres un- 
specialised areas of neural cells and fibres known as the associa- 
tion areas. In the sensitive neural texture of these areas are 
recorded the effects of many of the actions of the organism. This 
record constitutes the associative memory, and this memory has 
an extensive influence in modifying the behaviour of the 
urganism. In the higher organisms this capacity for intelligent 
behaviour, or, in short, the intelligence, plays an important part 
in directing the behaviour of the organism. 

Although all organic matter is more or less sensitive and 
irritable as compared with inorganic matter, as we ascend in the 
animal scale we find coming into being specialised centres which 
are unusually sensitive to external forces. These specialised 
centres of sensation, like all other organic traits, have evolved 
through the biological processes of adaptation and of selection, 
and are of special utility for making the organism aware of the 
nature of the forces in its environment. An environment of 
forces which are beneficial to the organism usually stimulates 
centres which give rise to what are known as pleasurable sensa- 
tions, an environment of forces which are injurious ordinarily 
stimulates centres which give rise to what are known as painful 
sensations. These pleasure and pain centres are associated with 
locomotor organs of the organism in such a fashion that pleasure 
sensations ordinarily give rise to or at any rate accentuate a ten- 
dency to approach or remain within the sphere of beneficial 
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forces, and that painful sensations usually stimulate behaviour 
which will remove the organism from the sphere of the injurious 
forces. These pleasurable and painful sensations are highly 
adaptive and are commonly known as feelings. In complex 
forms they are known as emotions, and many of these emotions 
are closely associated with certain of the instincts. Thus the 
feelings which constitute the affective aspect of mind, while they 
are in themselves passive states of sensation, indirectly exercise 
much influence over the behaviour of the organism. 

Many detailed investigations have been made of the behaviour 
of animals belonging to various sections of the animai kingdom. 
For example, in America Loeb, Jennings, Mast, and others have 
studied the reactions to light, electricity, chemical substances, and 
so forth, of protozoa, such as paramecium, amoeba, stentor, and of 
simple metazoa. Reflex act:ons and instincts have been studied 
in many species possessing a nervous system, such as ants by 
Wheeler, bees by the Peckhams, crayfish and mice by Yerkes, 
birds by Watson, monkeys by Thorndike and many other investi- 
gators. In these investigations the attempt is made first to secure 
the congenital reaction (that is to say, the reaction uninfluenced by 
past experience) of the animal under observation to an environ- 
mental force. In this manner may be identified the primitive and 
original tropisms, reflex actions, and instincts. The next step is 
to study the effects of experience upon the congenital reactions of 
the animal. Thus, by stimulating the frequent repetition of one 
of these reactions may be ascertained whether or not the con- 
genital tendency is strengthened. By stimulating certain re- 
actions in a chronological relation to each other, it may be ascer- 
tained whether or not an association between them is established. 
In this fashion may be investigated the mechanism of memory, of 
habit, and of the development of acquired dynamic tendencies. 

In the lower animals without a nervous system these processes 
cannot develop beyond a very rudimentary form. The evolution 
of the nervous system, and especially of the central nervous 
system and the brain, brings the associative memory into existence. 
This higher form of memory makes possible a much more compli- 
cated system of associations between congenital tendencies, and 
gives rise to many other menta! complexes. The associative 
memory makes possible images of past experiences and the ideas 
which arise out of these images. The senses are co-ordinated by 
the central nervous system and make the animal aware of the 
actions of other animals. In the higher animals this knowledge 
makes possible suggestion and imitation. 

But the analysis of animal behaviour would not be complete 
without an investigation of the affective states of the animal as 


well. As has already been suggested, feeling can probably be 
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correctly defined as sensation of a painful or pleasurable 
character. Hence it is doubtful if any animals without a nervous 
system are capable of feeling, while in animals with a nervous 
system feeling becomes possible only after the special neural 
centres for pain and for pleasure have evolved. It is obviously 
impossible to observe these affective states directly, nor is it 
possible for any animal other than human to describe these states. 
By analogy with the reactions aroused in human beings by 
feelings of pain and pleasure, it is possible to identify with more 
or less accuracy the corresponding affective states in most of the 
higher animals, and possibly in some of the lower species. The 
indirect influence of these affective states upon behaviour must be 
taken into account in the study of behaviour. 

In America the study of behaviour has been carried so far as 
to acquire the name ‘‘ Behaviourism.’’ Some of the must ardent 


students of animal behaviour insist that the whole of psychology 
aS a science consists in the study of behaviour. These investiga- 
tors ignore the influence of the feelings upon behaviour and 
regard psychology in too crudely an objective manner. Inasmuch 
as the study of behaviour must include all the factors which 
influence behaviour, it is necessary to study all mental phenomena, 


and thus the whole field of psychology. 

The recent development of what is usually called psycho- 
analysis will, | believe, counter-balance in a measure this ten- 
dency on the part of some of the students of behaviour to ignore 
unduly the influence of feeling. Many of the factors in the un- 
conscious and sub-conscious processes which the psycho-analysts 
have described are affective in their character, and while, 1 
believe, the psycho-analysts have ignored the part played by the 
instincts in the determination of behaviour, they have performed 
a useful service in discussing and describing these affective 
factors, 

The study of behaviour has great utility for the analysis of 
cultural evolution. Hitherto most of the theories with regard to 
cultural evolution have been unilateral in their characver. Some 
of these theories have emphasised the instincts unduly, and 
instinct has frequently been evoked as the sole explanation of | 
human behaviour. Other theories have laid excessive emphasis 
upon the influence of the affective aspect of the human mind. 
This has, I believe, been true of most of the discussions of con- 
sciousness in relation to cultural evolution. Many writers who 
have dwelt at length upon the so-called intuition, conscious states, 
and so forth, have apparently had in mind certain affective states. 
Other theories again have attributed cultural evolution almost 
entirely to the intelligence. They have attempted to explain the 
inventions and institutions which have come into being in the 
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i iad course of cultural evolution as the products of thought and of 
' . reason. 


The study of behaviour takes into account all three of these 
aspects of the human mind. It brings to bear upon the analysis 
of cultural evolution all of the branches of psychology, and 
eventually all of the social sciences. It indicates clearly the very 
complicated fashion in which these three aspects of the human 
mind are entwined with each other in the determination of 
behaviour. In fact, this complexity is so great that it is im- 
possible to measure accurately the part played respectively by 
each of these phases of the human mind. _ It indicates that they 
are functions of the physico-chemical properties of organic matter 
; ‘hich have come into being in the course of organic evolution. 

ES at The study of behaviour counteracts two tendencies which 
; appear frequently in the discussion of mental and cultural 
phenomena and which give rise to much confusion of thought. 
These are the ideological and teleological tendencies. The ideo- 
logical tendency manifests itself in the manner in which such 
words as “‘ instinct,’’ ‘‘ emotion,’’ “ intellect,’’ ‘‘reason,’’ ‘‘mind,”’ 
“* personality,’’ ‘‘ society,’’ and so forth, are often used. These 
phenomena are usually described as if they were distinct entities. 
The preceding discussion proves conclusively that they cannot be 
regarded as such because it is impossible to draw hard and fast 
lines between these closely related phenomena, Consequently, 
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i = these terms should be used only to attain brevity and conciseness 
;: in differentiating between several broad groups of these 

| phenomena, and in order to distinguish some of the combinations 
’ 2 of the more fundamental phenomena. 


The study of these phenomena from the point of view of their 
‘manifestation in forms of behaviour gives rise to the highest 
possible degree of concreteness in analysing them. It requires 
constant reference to the actual physico-chemical and physiological 
processes which condition, if indeed they do not entirely consti- 
tute, these mental and cultural phenomena. The student of 
behaviour is the least likely of all the students of these phenomena 
to fall into the ideological fallacy. 

The teleological tendency appears sometimes in psychological 
and more frequently in sociological writings. The most funda- 
mental form in which this fallacy displays itself is in the exaggera- 
tion of the functional point of view. This takes place whenever 
Structure is subordinated to function and is conditioned upon it. 
It is obvious that a function cannot exist independent of its organ, 
and the notion that af organ can come into existence in response 
to the demand of a pre-existing function is one of the idlest dreams 
of the theologian and the metaphysical idealist. 

The student of behaviour is in no danger of committing the 
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teleological error because he never subordinates structure to func- 
tion. As he is dealing constantly with the concrete phenomena 
of behaviour, it is evident to him that organs have resulted from 
organic evolution, and that organic evolution begins with chance 
aggregates of atoms and molecules of matter. These physico- 
chemical aggregates pass through certain transformations which, 
from the standpoint of the organic forms which these aggregates 
constitute, may be regarded as functional. 

After functional processes come into existence they may have 
an influence upon other organs, or even upon the organs which 
condition them. But this fact does not justify the assumption that 
function is prior to structure in time or superior in influence. Such 
an assumption is a post hoc teleological interpretation imposed 
upon these processes. MAURICE PARMELEE. 
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REGIONAL SURVEYS. 
‘. 


Tue great sucesses of scientific analysis have encouraged men to 
build up the analysed-out fragments into logical schemes which are 
too often held to be representations of our universe and of its 
evolution, Atoms are built up into molecules and molecules traced 
through ever-increasing complications of function and relation until 
the synthesis even of the subtleties of mind and soul is held to be 
foreshadowed. This tends to the view that we are but cunning 
casts in clay and forgets that our analysis has been made possible 
only through first shearing down the riches of experience in order 
to attain a certain secondary simplicity with which our intelligence 
can deal. It may be urged that the intuitive side of the soul 
gave a more adequate expression of what is fundamental and 
original when it said, ‘‘In the beginning the earth was without 
form and void and the spirit of the Lord moved upon the face 
of the waters.’’ There, at any rate, was an appreciation of the 
fact that the spiritual aspect of life may have as much claim as 
matter to inclusion among fundamental and original elements in 
the universe. 

Critics of the materialist attitude have observed that all 
analysis is relative to the mind undertaking it, and have urged 
that our best approach to reality is through ideas. Nevertheless, 
under the dominant tendency of recent times, these thinkers have 
often attempted to build up a logical scheme of ideas into a system 
of the universe, and in the end their results approximate rather 
uncomfortably to those of the materialists. 

If we look back upon the permanent triumphs of man’s spirit, 
upon the cathedrals, the Greek temples, the greatest statues, 
music, drama, pictures, poems of the past, we find in them some- 
thing of the great pulse of life, something that is not built up 
from discrete fragments, something that starts from a unity. This 
calls us to enrich our estimate of the universe. Around and above 
and through all our logical ideas and constructions should pene- 
trate and interpenetrate ‘‘ those first affections, those shadowy 
recollections,” which ‘‘be they what they may, are yet the foun- 
tain light of all our day, are yet a master light of all our seeing.”’ 
Let us by no means uphold Caliban against Prospero, far from 
it. But lest we overset the balance unduly in the other direction, 
and overvalue the clear grammata concerning which we may 
argue exactly, it is well to recall the great phrase that ‘In the 
beginning was the Logos.”’ 

Spiritual riches, then, be it allowed, are more than the cate- 
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gorical intellect can wholly compass. Categorical ideas clustering 
in logical series are, as it were, fragments borne along the ever- 
flowing stream of experience, gathering, making strings that stay 
together awhile and then are scattered by a new wave of the flood 
of life. 

It is permissible to turn from the philosophies of discrete 
fragments, idealist or materialist, to that which would claim that 
we approach more nearly to reality when we endeavour to com- 
pass spiritually the continuous flow of experience that nothing can 
stop or divide It is a continuous river, not a row of buckets, no 
patchwork, but a garment woven without seam. If experience, in 
its ever-flowing stream, is then our approach to reality, we should 
surely do all we can in our polity and in our education to enrich 
it, to enrich that social aspect of it which helps us to keep and 
work together, and to maintain its vitality and its freshness in 
creation and expression. 

Let it be taken as established that for valuable expression of 
experience the preliminaries of liberty and of a certain measure of 
happiness must be attained by individuals and by societies. This 
is important, for expression proceeds from the utilisation of a 
surplus of potential energy and the felt power of the personal and 
social will as to its utilisation is of the essence of liberty, while 
its utilisation in the pursuit of excellences held in balanced rela- 
tion to one another is of the essence of personal and sccial happi- 
ness. The use of the word ‘‘ balanced’’ reminds us sufficiently 
strongly that liberty comes from and with self-control. All this 
is as old as Aristotle, and would not need reiteration were it not 
that, in order to enrich social experience there is much need of 
enhanced spiritual expression, and nothing can open up the 
channels for this life-giving flow like the feeling of mastery, be 
it ever so fractional. 

Looking now upon educational arrangements in relation to 
the views here expressed, we see that if experience is to have 
attention, is to be emphasised with a view to its enrichment for 
the persons and the social groups concerned, then the neighbour- 
hood, the life round about the scholar, should play a large part 
in education. Bosanquet says well that ‘‘ the neighbourhood is 
not a selection, but rather a specimen of life as a whole, for it 
must include as a rule all necessary elements of the social fabric. 
It is a context of life which we know and feel in its total working, 
which is impossible with what we only gather from writings or 
hearsay. No other element of the mind can be substituted for the 
neighbourhood.”’ It is, therefore, urged that a survey of the past 
growth and of the possibilities of human experience in the 
scholar’s region can be made of the utmost value in education. It 
will inevitably bring in the element of the ‘‘ master light’’ of 
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Wordsworth’s phrase, and it will rapidly give the student a feeling 
of direct contact with realities whence the good student at least 
will gain a confidence of mastery. This survey of past and 
possible growth of human experience in the region with which we 
are or can be in contact is what Geddes has called a regional 
survey. It is very important to distinguish it at the outset from 
that kind of neighbourhood study which treats the neighbourhood 
as a selection from life - ther than as a specimen of life. We 
must not be drawn into the local study which strings together 
documentary or presumptive evidences for a few direct links 
between the locality and what is supposed to be national history, 
e.g. in England, connections with the wanderings of Queen 
Elizabeth or the fugitive Charles Stuart or perhaps Judge Jeffreys. 
That type of work is merely a degraded variant of the kind of 
national history that has been too much in fashion; it will not help 
our main aim. We must also distinguish it, though by no means 
so absolutely, from the type of neighbourhood-study which builds 
up a useful, if angular entity of a sort from fragments of local 
geology, climatology, natural history and so on. Such work is 
useful and contributory to the main aim, but should not draw us 
too far aside. 

It is said that a regional survey may begin anyhow, anywhere, 
and this is true in a sense; true is it especially that the surveyor 
should not begin by defining his region. The essence, the heart 
is what matters, not the exact periphery, and some regional sur- 
veys have missed their way through defining an area to be used 
for all purposes, an area which is a unity from some points of 
view, but may well include what from other points of view are 
angular fragments which spoil any unity of treatment. From the 
point of view adopted in this article it seems best to try to begin 
the regional survey by tracing out, even in preliminary outline, 
the characteristics of the region as it was first present in early 
human experience. From this basis we go on steadily with our 
eyes always on both man and his environment, working out the 
cumulative influences of each upon the other right up to the 
opening future, wherein our survey should help us to estimate 
possibilities from the solid basis of careful study and mapping and 
not from the quicksand of partisan prejudice. 

It is claimed that this type of study would enforce attention to 
scientifle facts around us, and so would promote a scientific dis- 
cipline related to life as well as to the laboratory. It would 
provide also a training in humanism that would guard against 
the mistake so current in the last hundred years, the mistake of 
setting man and environment against one another in necessary 
opposition when they are really so deeply interpenetrating and so 
incomplete apart from one another, 
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This emphasis on the setting of man over against environ- 
ment, and, parallelwise, of contrasting man and the State, as 
though they were antithetic by nature, has been a feature of a good 
deal of nineteenth century thought, even of serious thought by 
Mill and Spencer. Is this not partly due to the philosophies of 
discrete particles and discrete ideas with their inevitable encourage- 
ment of tendencies to agglomeration for production of an entity ? 
Agglomeration once begun, has gone on, and with increased 
scientific knowledge and increased industrial enterprise, and the 
infinite complexity of the environment as well as the magnitude 
of the State, has impressed itself upon us with increasing power. 
Our part in either is so minute that it seems to matter nothing at 
all. So the environment becomes something external and even 
hostile to us, and the State becomes the huge engine of govern- 
ment and of the exercise of material force. 

It is important for our general argument to realise that, whereas 
for Plato the State was, for the most part at least, the individual 
writ large or, as Bosanquet puts it, includes our conscious mind 
and also the social system of suggestion, custom and force which 
supports, extends and amends our mind,—-for modern journalists 
the State has lost this meaning, and has become an almost omnipo- 
tent mechanism, summing up all sorts of ideas and functions in 
itself. The enormous growth of the State in the nineteenth 
century is to some extent responsible here, and that is largely the 
creation of industrialism with its thorough substitution of quantita- 
tive for qualitative, of financial for spiritual, standards. 

If we proceed from the standpoint that the continuity of 
experience is our best approach to reality, and that the enrichment 
of experience is the best aim of our polity, we are led to quite 
other views of the State and the environment, and we find solid 
ground for selecting as the region to be emphasised in study and 
polity something much smaller than the modern State, with its 
ambitions of empire and world power, 

The experience which the members of a group share in 
common, their common measure, is the main motive power of 
the group life, while the accumulated expression of that experi- 
ence is the group’s social heritage. In a very large group, such 
as the modern state, the social heritage may be immense, but 
the common measure is almost inevitably small. The social 
heritage thus tends to be the exclusive possession of a privileged 
few who set the fashion, or, in other words, enforce conformity to 
themselves, often uncorsciously, with the result that the inward 
master light is dimmed and the standard of personal taste is lost. 
With personal taste at a low level and the common measure 
small, the very large group is but too apt to turn its group activity 
towards low grade aims. 
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The very small group also has its dangers, of lowness of social 
heritage limiting the vision without which the people perish, of 
spiritual, as well as physical, inbreeding, with all the dangers that 
more than counterbalance occasional gains, of morbid hyper-sensi- 
tiveness in face of ridicule from !arger, more richly-equipped 
groups. Between the two comes the moderate group with a fairly 
large common measure giving a high motive power towards aims 
rich in content, and also a social heritage great enough to ensure 
a many-sided vision. 

In our Regional Surveys we should then do all we can to 
emphasise such regions as will provide in the highest degree the 
advantages named, with as little as possible of the attendant draw- 
backs. Our region should be such as will offer natural oppor- 
tunities for the active co-operation of groups with a high common 
measure of memories and of loyalties. And in passing let it be 
said that to secure continuous activity of co-operation we must be 
prepared to sacrifice great rapidity of adjustment, for such co- 
operation is almost inevitably destroyed when there are strong 
dissentient traditionalist minorities. 

For reasons of historical research, but also for its bearing both 
on spiritual expression and on :««ial policy, it is most desirable 
that our regional survey should study the people of the region 
in a way that is as yet too little regarded. All our modern com- 
munities are mixed racially, and the life of the different types side 
by side is a matter of great value to society. Each type has its 
varieties of mentality and each can contribute its quota to the 
common life, while each has its criticisms to offer. Now it is at 
least arguable, not to say demonstrable, that, for example, the 
spiritual leadership of France is deeply favouring surroundings. 
To encourage such a way of looking at race questions is, inci- 
dentally to combat the hurtfully narrow and inadequate notion 
which seeks a ‘‘ super-race,”’ be it Teutonic or Celtic or Roman, 
and tries to glorify it and to keep it from contamination. The end 
of such a policy is degeneration. This, however, is only one 
point. Another one is that, in Britain at least, race study leads 
us back to pre-history, and helps to give a deep meaning to our 
folk tale and tradition. By resuscitating these regionally we shall 
be providing the natural foundation for growth of drama and other 
forms of spiritual expression, and it will be allowed that we should 
encourage anything which turns education towards a greater 
mixture of expressive work with the assimilative work which the 
examination system has glorified. Working on these lines we 
shall be strengthening the life of the region and its spiritual 
expression. 

No less important is it that our regional survey in studying 
human types should note the functions they perform, the oppor- 
tunities they need. The Laisser-Faire period, with its quantita- 
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tive financial standards, has often so specialised the life of a region 
as to force many types to drift off and thus leave the region poorer 
in all sorts of ways, mostly unforeseen. 

The point of view taken in this article further looks to survey 
within a region having for one aim the preservation and develop- 
ment of handicrafts and of industries of many kinds within the 
district that the common life may be thereby enriched, and that 
there may be opportunities ready to hand to engage the aptitudes 
of the various human types, which, by their mutual encouragement 
and criticism, are able to enrich society. 

A Regional Survey will thus not only trace out with maps, 
figures, statistics and notes, the chief phases of the growth of 
human experience in a region. It will also dig back into all the 
sciences which can make contributions to accurate knowledge of 
the conditions of that growth of experience. It will further study 
very specially the human types and their geographical and also 
their social distributions. But it will go further, and will 
endeavour to link up all the facts thus gathered to make them a 
guide for the future. And it will make them a guide not so much 
towards a quantitative financial goal as towards the enrichment of 
human experience and the consequent enhancement of its spiritual 
expression, 


H, J. FLeuRe. 


II, 


The above address, given at Manchester in 1918, is an attempt to set 
forth in the briefest fashion some of the thoughts and endeavours of the 
members of the Regional Association. It will be noticed that the movement 
has its social as well as its educational bearings, and it is difficult to say 
which aspect is likely to be the more important in the future. 

In order to guard the rightful position of the humanities in education 
and in order to give the humanities a healthier educational development for 
the average scholar it is of great urgency that humanist education should 
deal with things and with observation as well as with the written word. 
And still more is it necessary that some form of humanist education, such 
as that provided through the work suggested in the above address, should 
contribute its quota to the courses of study in natural science now spreading 
all over the land. It will multiply their value because it will protect 
students from a dangerous form of specialism. 

In the other direction, it is generally agreed that the resurrection of 
local life is one of the most desirable of changes in our country; the land 
must be a fit place to live in, and industrialism has gone far to empty it of 
its simpler inhabitants and to deprive them of their birthright of taste and 
mastery. If better policies are not to be argued on bitter partisan lines the 
one hope is in unprejudiced survey, and even if the survey seems to lead to 
very little at first the training of pupils to become good citizens of their 
district cannot but mean betterment in the long run. 

The Association has postponed publication of work till t*< “ paper 
crisis” is over. Its branches in several] districts are steadily at work. 


Cc 
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At Saffron Walden the results of years of work are now exhibited in 
special rooms at the museum, and several gaps have been filled. Short 
articles arising out of the survey have been published in various places. 

A pamphlet on Newbury Region giving the results of surveys there 
have been issued and may be obtained from the Hon. Sec. 

The Wirral Peninsula is being studied by a group connected with the 
department of Geography at Liverpool University, and many distributions 
have been mapped. Perhaps some of the best maps are those showing 
data derived from Domesday. 

At Aberystwyth some progress has recently been made with a Rainfall 
Survey, and the Minerals Survey has advanced. These are useful additions 
on the economic side to the work of past years. The archzeological side is 
reviving, and the anthropological survey is now being applied to school 
children as well as to adults. 

Croydon has enlarged its collection of maps showing distributions of all 
kinds and has correlated a lot of data; it is now turning an increasing 
amount of its attention to questions of survey for better housing, and in 
no other direction can surveys be more practically useful. 

The south-eastern counties are being sub-divided into small areas suitable 
for local surveys in order that the whole ground may be covered. 

Malvern has prepared and printed, with layer colouring, a special map 
of the hills and surrounding country on a scale of 24 miles to the inch, 
and, has done a good deal of botanical, meteorological and archzeological 
work. 

At Bangor, Barry, Bournemouth, Durham, Eaglesham (Renfrew), Letch- 
worth, Hampstead, East and West Ham, Plymouth and elsewhere work of 
this kind is also in progress. 

The President of the Association, Professor Patrick Geddes, has been at 
work in India during the ‘past year, and has published Reports for 
City and University Development, notably at Indore. His practical sugges- 
tions are being carried out in considerable detail. 

The Secretary of the Association, Mrs. Fraser Davies, 11 Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C. 1, will be glad to answer enquiries, to receive data 
for the compilation of a list of surveys in progress in any part of the 
country, and to receive membership fees. The annual subscription to the 
Association is five shillings. 

It may be added that the Association has organised a panel of experts to 
give advice to persons engaged in work of this type in any part of the 
world. Enquiries (with a stamped addressed envelope for reply) concerning 
problems encountered in survey work should be sent to Harold J. E. Peake, 
Westbrook House, Newbury, Berks. 

H. J. F. 


Ill, 
REGIONAL SURVEY IN WOOLWICH. 


1. In 1907 a volume was prepared for the Twelfth Annual Congress of 
the South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies containing descriptions and 
records brought up to date of the geology, botany, zoology, archeology 
and industries of Woolwich and West Kent. This was the first attempt in 
connection with the South-Eastern Union. It was based broadly upon the 
Glasgow volume of the British Association, 
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This volume of surveys has led to similar volumes being prepared in 
connection with the Annual Congresses of the Union at St. Albans, 
Hampstead, Bournemouth and Tunbridge Wells. 

It also prepared the way for the appointment of a Regional Survey 
Committee in connection with the Union, of which Mr. C. C. Fagg is 
Hon. Sec, 

2. We have had in contemplation from the outset :— 

(a) A second and succeeding editions at intervals of some ten years 
of this first volume. 

(b) Succeeding volumes dealing with civic surveys. 

(c) A popular edition for schools and societies. 

3. For the second edition much material has been gathered during: the 
past ten years both in the direction of securing greater accuracy and of 
amplification. A few illustrations will indicate the kind of work that is 
being done :— 

(a) Botany. The mosses were inadequately dealt with in the first 
edition. For the Lesness Woods alone we have now a carefully 
verified list of some go species which are being carefully watched 
year by year in their habitat. 

Archeology and History. Lesness Abbey has been excavated 
almost entirely by volunteer effort with the help of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries and leading antiquarians and an important 
volume has been issued. The discoveries are now in the British 
Museum and other suitable places. 

The so-called Charlton Camp has been excavated and a full 
record published with the assistance of the British Archeological 
Soc’ety. 

(c) General Survey. Active work is being done by the Crayford 

Regional Survey Committee, the Dartford Natural History 
Society, the Well Hall Institute and other bodies, of which careful 
records are being kept. 
Records. A Woolwich Bibliography has been created, and is 
being added to year by year. It is probably one of the most 
intensive that has been attempted in the country. The great 
majority of the volumes and papers mentioned are in the local 
collection which is being built up at the Woolwich Public Library. 
Catalogues are overhauled regularly, and all items entered on a 
card index from which it is hoped to publish presently lists of 
desiderata for the Library. 

On a larger scale a Kent collection is being created at the 
Public Library. This is probably second only to the Lambeth 
Palace collection. Kent prints and photographs are included in 
the collection. 

(e) Museum. A museum room has been set apart at the Plumstead 
Library for which valuable nuclei of local collections have already 
been obtained. It is hoped presently to bring together the 
Reference Libraries of the Borough with a Museum and Art 
Gallery. 

A small type museum has been erected at 17, Rectory Place 
giving intensively the geology, flora, fauna, ete., of a single 
garden, 
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4. Second volume. Extensive collections spread over 30 years have been 
made as a step towards a volume dealing with sociology as illustrated by the 
Woolwich area. These are now being classified. 

Steps towards a Civic Survey have been taken for many years :— 

(a) Graham Wallas prepared a course of 25 lectures «i the early 
nineties illustrating the civic position of Woolwich in all depart- 
ments of its life. 

(b) A subsequent course of lectures was given illustrating the history 
of Woolwich with lantern slides. 

(c) A Tutorial Class has been at work for nine years which has 
largely based its studies upon the principle of Regional Survey. 

(d) Various monographs have been produced in connection with the 
Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society and other local bodies. 

For the first volume of Woolwich Surveys a collection was made 
of monographs dealing with the industries of the river side and 
of the district generally. These are being added to as opportunity 
offers. 

The Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society is proposing to give a 
rapid survey of pioneer efforts in Woolwich in its forthcoming 
jubilee volume. 

(e) An educational survey was recently launched by the Pioneer Club 
and Fellowship as an outcome of a whole day’s congress of all the 
educational forces in the neighbcurhood. 

5. Popular editions. Many attempts have been made to popularise the 
material which has been brought together by lectures, picture exhibitions 
and the regular work of our local societies. Some of our school teachers 
have been using the first volume of ‘‘ Woolwich Surveys ’’ as a foundation 
on which to build in their daily work with the boys and girls. An immense 
stimulus has been given by the Open Air School on Shooters Hill (first 
opened in Bostall Woods, lent for the purpose by the Royal Arsenal Co- 
operative Society). A volume as been published giving an account of the 
school and its work. 

5. Headquarters for future work. It has long been the aim of those who 
are interested in the Regional Survey Movement to focus all these activities, 
and Woolwich Polytechnic has seemed to many the natural centre :— 

(a) Some of the most eager educationalists have long looked forward 
to the expansion of the Polytechnic into the University of South- 
East London. 

(b) Continuous efforts have been forthcoming to make the Polytechnic 
a centre for all the educational societies of the district. 

(c) It is hoped that as a result of the last ten years’ work there may 
shortly be founded a Natural History and Historical Society 
which shall bring together all the societies and individual workers 
in the district with sections for specialized work. 

Another suggestion has been before us constantly during the 
ten years and a good deal of work has been done to give it effect 
with encouraging results so far. 

It is that we should regard Shooters Hill as the Hampstead 
Heath of South-East London, that it should become the starting 
point of our town planning scheme for Woolwich, and that 
Severndroog Castle should be acquired for its outlook tower. 


C. H. Grint 4G. 
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I. 
RACE, LANGUAGE AND NATIONALITY IN EUROPE. 


OF the various physical characteristics which mark off the different 
branches of mankind from each other the colour of the skin is 
that which most easily attracts the eye of an observer; hence it was 
most natural that the early attempts to classify the races of man 
should have been made upon this basis. In the 18th century 
Linnzus assigned to ‘‘ Homo Europaeus albus’’ the position of 
being one of his four primary divisions of the human species. 
The name was not strictly accurate, however, as under it there had 
to be tabulated the populations of North Africa and South-Eastern 
Asia, which were little if any darker than the peoples of Southern 
Europe. In the early 19th century Blumenbach gave to the white- 
skinned peoples of Europe, Asia and Africa the name Caucasian, 
after a skull from Georgia which he greatly admired. This name 
has lasted long, and is still in use, but since it has to include such 
peoples as the dark’ Arabs and the fair Swedes, some further 
division of the white race was recognised to be a necessity. This 
step was taken by Huxley, who in 1870 divided into two stocks 
** fair whites ’’ (xanthocroi) and ‘‘ dark whites’’ (meianochroi). The 
two stocks overlapped in Central Europe, and Celtic speaking 
peoples were found belonging to both. Of these two Huxley 
supposed that the xanthocroi of Northern Europe were the original 
stock and that the melanchroi of the Mediterranean area were 
produced by intermixture between the former and a brown race. 
At this time, however, the problem of devising a satisfactory 
method of classifying the population of Europe was complicated by 
that confusion between philological and anthropological terms 
which has wrought such dire havoc with ethnological nomenclature. 
Comparative philology had made it clear that with few exceptions 
all the languages of Europe could be traced back to a single 
ancestral stock, offshoots of which had also found their way into 
Persia and India. This famiily of languages received the names 
“« Aryan,”’ “‘ Indo-European ’’ or ‘‘ Indo-Germanic,"’ and it began 
to be readily assumed that there must have existed an Aryan race, a 
doctrine which still lingers in modern geography books. No one, 
however, could say whether the early Aryans were dark whites or 
fair whites. Max Muller ventured to launch the opinion that their 
original “‘ habitat’? had been ‘‘ somewhere” in Asia, though he 
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later abandoned the hypothesis that an Aryan race had existed. 
With the exception of Greek and Albanian, the Aryan languages 
of Europe iall into four groups—Romance, Celtic, Teutonic and 
Letto-Slavic. 

It has of course always been known that the Romance languages 
owe their present distribution’ not to the circumstance that they 
were carried to the lands in which they now prevail by a single race, 
but to the fact that these lands were once under the influence of a 
common civilization. Hence, although we meet the expression 
** Latin race ’’ in newspapers and reviews, we do not encounter it in 
manuals of ethnology. The origin, growth and distribution of the 
Celtic, Teutonic and Slavic branches of the Aryan family are, 
however, shrouded in much obscurity, and this fact has enabled 
writers to employ these terms now in a linguistic and now in zn 
ethnological sense. The tall fair-haired barbarians who swarmed 
down from the Alps upon the Italian plains were called by the 
classical writers Celts, though in the first century before the 
Christian era, at the time of Caesar's conquest of Gaul, a distinction 
between the Celts and the Teutons began to be made. The Slavs 
do not, however, figure prominently in European history till 
Byzantine times. The precedent set by the classical writers was 
followed, and it was customary to regard the Celts as a fair-haired 
race, till about 1860, when Broca, who was then conducting his 
anthropometrical researches into the coraposition of the French 
nation, showed that the Bretons—-the only Celtic speaking people 
on the continent of Europe—had dark hair, from which discovery 
it followed that a distinction must be made between the use of the 
word Celtic as a linguistic and an anthropological term. 

The recognition of this fact has simplified the work of subse- 
quent investigators, and in the two most comprehensive attempts 
to classify the European peoples which have been made in recent 
years those of Ripley! and Deniker ? ‘ Celtic ’’ does not appear as 
a racial term. These two investigators, fully alive to the errors 
into which their predecessors have fallen through failing to distin- 
guish clearly between language and race, have attempted to 
systematize the European peoples solely by the use of physical 
criteria. Their results are at first sight strikingly dissimilar, 
although they have been reached by the use of almost identical 
material. Professor Ripley zecognises three European races: (1) a 
tall, fair-haired dolichocephalic race, which predominates in the 
countries bordering upon the Baltic and the North Sea, which he 
names the Teutonic race; (2) a brachycephalic race of medium 
height, brown hair and eyes, stretching from Brittany through the 
highlands of Central Europe, the plateau of Central France, the 

1. The Races of Europe, 2nd ed., 1900. 

2. The Races of Man, 1900. 
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Auvergne and Vosges through South Germany, Switzerland, the 
Austrian Empire and the Balkan states, across the sea of Marmora, 
through Asia Minor and Armenia to Persia and Afghanistan. This 
race he names’the Alpine; and (3) a short, dark-haired, dark-eyed 
dolichocephalic race, which is found in the lands lying round both 
basins of the Mediterranean and which is found in its greatest 
purity in such isolated areas as the island of Sardinia. The exist- 
ence of this physical type. in the Iberian peninsula, Italy, Greece 
and North Africa has been recognized by the Italian craniologist 
Professor Sergi, who has named it the Mediterranean race, a name 
retained by Ripley. The scheme of classi‘ication adopted by 
Deniker, the late Librarian of the Musée d'Histoire Naturelle at 
Paris is somewhat more elaborate than Professor Ripley’s. This 
authority postulates the existence of no less than six primary and 
four secondary races in Europe. It is possible to some extent 
to zquate the two schemes. Thus Deniker has a Nordic and ‘‘sub- 
Nordic?’ race corresponding to Ripley's Teutonic, a Cévenole or 
Occidental and a Dinaric or Adriatic corresponding respectively to 
the Western and Eastern ends of Ripley's Alpine, and two more 
which correspond to the Mediterranean race. 

Can the more elaborate scheme be said to possess any advantages 
over the simpler one? By the recognition of an Adriatic or Dinaric 
race the taller portion of the brachycephalic race prevalent 
throughout Central Europe which occupies Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Montenegro and Albania is differentiated from the shorter portion 
in West and Central Europe. It is impossible, however, to suppose 
that Deniker’s six races and four sub-races ever existed as 
independent types, rather it appears that they represent local 
combinations of physical traits. With Ripley’s three races, however, 
the case is somewhat different. It seems that they can put forward 
some sort of claim to have had an objective existence. 

This does not mean that if we take a given area in Northern, 
Central or Southern Europe we shall find that in any particular area 
a majority of the inhabitants possess all the characters of the ideal 
racial type. Ali we can say is that some of the various characters 
which go towards making up the racial type are possessed by the 
majority of the population. For instance, in a given area in 
Northern Europe 60 per cent. of the population may be tall and 
60 per cent, may be blonde, but not more than 20 per cent. need be 
tall blonde. The pure racial type has dissolved like a lump of 
sugar in a cup of tea. Ripley accounts for the present population 
of Europe as follows. 1.. very early times there existed two races 
of man—a long-headed African race and a broad-headed Asiatic 
one. In Quaternary times the various migrations of African long- 
heads invaded Europe by the three routes then open to them; 
that is, across the land bridges which then connected Spain with 
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Morocco, Tunis with Sicily, and Cyrenaica with Greece. 

The palzolithic races of Europe were all long-headed, broad- 
headed skulls becoming common only in the Azilian or Mesolithic 
period. We must suppose that the long-headed population of 
Europe ultimately developed, probably under climatic influences, 
into two types, one tall and fair in the North, and another short and 
dark in the South. The population of the Mediterranean basin 
seems to have remained substantially unchanged since Neolithic 
times and the present distribution of the Mediterranean race to have 
been then already achieved. No remains of Pleistocene man have 
as yet been forthcoming from Ireland, Scotland or Scandinavia, 
but the basin of the Baltic has been surrounded since Neolithic 
times by a tall, long-headed population. The round-headed race of 
Central Europe which has become wedged in between the two 
long-headed races is regarded by most authorities as an intrusive 
Asiatic element, though the alternative theory that a mountainous 
environment induces brachycephaly has been maintained by 
Professor Ridgeway. On the former theory the existence of the 
short-headed race of Central Europe is to be accounted for by 
successive waves of migration from Asia into Europe from 
Neolithic times unwards. It has its counterpart in the broad-headed 
element found in the highlands of Asia Minor, Persia and 
Afghanistan. The Mediterranean type is also represented in 
South-eastern Asia. 

Professor Ripley’s hypothesis of the origin of the European 
peoples appears to fit the facts as well as any other which has been 
advanced up to the present, and his three types certainly have some 
claim to the possession of an independent existence. The names 
which he assigns to them are, however, not entirely above criticism. 
He calls his northern race the Teutonic. The defect of name is 
that in popular etymology it includes all peoples who speak 
Teutonic languages, the English, Scotch, Irish, Flemings, Dutch, 
the Germans, Danes, Norwegians and Swedes. Now these peoples 
embrace a very large population which does not correspond physi- 
cally to his Teutonic type. For instance, the Alpine type pre- 
dominates in South Germany, German-Austria and German- 
Switzerland, and Teutonic-speaking people of Mediterranean 
type are found in England and Ireland, while the physical type 
which Ripley calls Teutonic is found in the Hebrides, in what 
were the Baltic provinces of the defunct Russian empire, and in 
Finland, in which countries Celtic, Slavonic and Finno-Ugrian 
languages prevail. If we consider these facts it becomes clear 
that the use of the term word Teutonic, both as a linguistic and 
as an anthropological term, may beget as much confusion as the 
similar misuse of the terms ‘‘ Aryan”’ and “ Keltic.”’ 

When therefore we come to choose in which sense we shall use 
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tiie word Teutonic there can be little doubt that the linguistic one 
will be the wisest, since it has been hallowed by long use. We 
must then find an alternative name for the blonde dolichocephalic 
race of Northern Europe. Deniker calls it the Northern or Nordic 
race, and this term, being a geographical one, involves no question- 
begging assumptions with regard to languages, etc. The name 
Boreal has also been suggested, but it is somewhat ugly and 
perhaps has too much of an Arctic sound about it. Ripley gives a 
geographical name to the broad-headed race of Central Europe by 
calling it the “‘ Alpine.’’ Some writers have called it Celtic or 
Celto-Slavonic. but both these terms are misleading since its 
members speak a Celtic language in Brittany, Romance languages 
in Central France, Northern Italy and Roumania, a Teutonic 
language in South Germany, Switzerland and Austria, a Finno- 
Ugrian one in Hungary, and Slavonic ones in Eastern Europe. 
The term Alpine has this in its justification that the Alps are the 
most striking physical feature of the part of Europe which the race 
inhabits; one cannot but feel, however, that it is a somewhat 
narrow one to apply to a physical type which stretches from 
Brittany to Afghanistan. The term Celtic has been suggested 
owing to the belief that this race brought Celtic languages into 
Western Europe and Celto-Slavonic as embracing its most westerly 
and most easterly limits in Europe, but both are unsatisfactory, as 
Celtic and Slavonic languages are spoken by peoples who do not 
belong to it. To rectify the narrowness of the name “ Alpine”’ 
the term ‘‘ Alpine-Armenoid’’ has been devised, ‘* Armenoid’”’ 
referring of course to the brachycephalic substratum of the popula- 
tion of Anatolia, a population which may with some probability be 
identified with the ancient Hittites. Its chief defect is of course its 
clumsiness. The term Eurasian would have been a good one to 
express the geographical distribution of this race, but unfortunately 
it is needed for another purpose. On the whole it seems best to 
use the term ‘‘ Alpine-Armenoid’’ when we wish to speak of both 
its European and Asiatic halves, and ‘‘ Alpine’? when we are 
confining ourselves to the European one. As to the third of the 
three great European races the term ‘‘ Mediterranean”’ in every 
way suits it. It indicates its geographical position, and begs no 
question with regard to language. If then ethnologists would 
agree to denominate the three main physical types in Europe the 
Nordic, Alpine or Alpine-Armenoid and the Mediterranean, and to 
use the term “ Celtic,’’ ‘‘ Teutonic”? and ‘*‘Slavonic’’ solely as 
linguistic terms as is now being done with the term ‘* Aryan,’’ an 
immense amount of confusion would be saved. By persisting in 
their use as racial terms we are only inviting confusion, as all must 
admit when we reflect that Celtic languages are spoken by peoples 
of Nordic type in Scotland, Mediterranean type in Ireland, and 
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Alpine type in Brittany ; Teutonic languages by peoples of Nordic 
type in Britain, Holland, Scandinavia and North Germany, and b) 
members of the ‘Alpine race in South Germany, Switzerland and 
Austria, while Slavonic tongues are spoken by Nordic peoples 
upon the shores of the Baltic and by Alpine ones in the Balkans, 
and, lastly, we find the Romance languages spread among the 
three races. These are spoken among peoples of Nordic type in 
Northern France and Belgium, among peoples of Alpine type in 
Central France and Northern Italy and among peoples of Mediter- 
ranean type in Southern France, Spain, Portugal and Italy. When 
we have got the distinction between race and language clearl) 
fixed we may turn to consider the question among which of the 
races in Europe did the various linguistic families originate. We 
know of course that the source from which all the Romance 
languages have sprung was the speech of a people of mixed Alpine 
and Mediterranean race in Central Italy. Again there can be little 
doubt that Celtic tongues were introduced into Western Europe by 
a migration or migrations of the Alpine race, but whether the 
speakers of the original Slavic dialects were members of the Alpine 
or of the Nordic race does not seem to be clear. 

Teutonic speech seems to have been communicated to peoples of 
Alpine stock by southerly and westerly migrations of the tall, 
blonde dolichocephals of Northern Europe. These probiems are, 
however, all subordinate to the main one in the relations of race and 
language in Europe, viz., to which of the three European races 
must we ascribe the original introduction of Indo-European 
languages into our continent ? 

Max Miiller, after he had abandoned his belief in an Aryan race, 
said that it would be just as sensible to speak of one as to speak of a 
brachycephalic grammar or a dolichocephalic dictionary. Never- 
theless, although we cannot speak of an Aryan race, it is obvious 
that the tribe which spoke the original Aryan dialect must have 
existed somewhere. That they were a pastoral people is admitted, 
and so far as geographical considerations go their *‘‘ habitat"’ 
might have been anywhere between the Carpathians and the Pamir. 
The fact, however, that comparative philologists regard the Baltic 
group which comprises the Lithuanian, Lettish and now extinct 
old Prussian languages as the most archaic branch of the Indo- 
European family has led to the belief that the locality of this 
people may have been somewhere in the neighbourhood in which 
tongues have been spoken. If this inference is correct it seems 
that the original Aryan-speaking people belonged most likely to 
the tall, blonde North European race, which since the close of 
Neolithic times has dwelt round the basin of the Baltic. These 
Nordic peoples would have passed on Indo-European languages to 
the Alpine race who would diffuse them throughout Centéal Europe 
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and into South-Eastern Europe; offshoots of the Alpine race 
migrated both in historic and prehistoric times into the Iberian 
peninsula, into Italy and Greece, and very likely brought Indo- 
European languages with them. If, however, on the other hand, 
it were shown that the Indo-European languages originated among 
a people of Alpine stock then the history of their diffusion must 
have been somewhat different, and their introduction into Northern 
Europe have been due to a northern migration of a part of the 
Alpine race. That such a movement must have at one time have 
taken place we know from the fact that a considerable proportion 
of brachycephaly is found in Denmark and Southern Norway. The 
third alternative that Aryan languages were first spoken by peoples 
of Mediterranean stock seems to be the least probable. 

The only non-Aryan language in Western Europe is Basque, 
spoken by a people dwelling on both sides of the Pyrenees. 
There seems little doubt that it is the last remnant of a great 
family of agglutinative languages which prevailed widely 
throughout Europe and probably also on the Southern shores of 
the Mediterranean in Neolithic times. 

Having considered the question of how far languages and race 
are coterminous in Europe, we may turn to the question of their 
relation to what we call nationality. The outbreak of the late - 
war found Europe divided into twenty-one different States; 
of these ten, viz., the German Empire, the kingdoms of Italy, 
Belgium, Norway, Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, Serbia and 
Montenegro, and the Principality of Albania—had existed as inde- 
pendent political entities for less than a century, and of the 
remaining continental States only Spain and Portugal retained 
the frontiers with which the Congress of Vienna left them a cen- 
tury ago. In no single case was language absolutely coterminous 
with nationality, that is to say was one language spoken by all 
the inhabitants of a single political organism and by no one else. 
Norway and Sweden appear to furnish the nearest approach to 
this ideal, as with the exception of the Lappish element in the 
North of the Scandinavian Peninsula which is of alien race as 
well as of alien speech the languages which take their names from 
these States are more or less coterminous with the States them- 
selves. This is also practically true of Holland, but in other 
cases the ideal (if it be an ideal) is rarely even approximately 
reached. Thus we see that while the French nation is ethno- 
logically made up of the three Great European types we find that 
in the political organism which we call France there exist strata 
of speech which enable us to reconstruct something of the 
linguistic as well as of the anthropological history of the continent. 
In the south-west corner of the country we still find a vestige of 
some pre-Aryan linguistic family brought in probably by the 
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Mediterranean race which ultimately broke down in this part of 
Europe before the invasion of Celtic-speaking tribes belonging to 
the Alpine race; their language in its turn gave way except in 
Brittany before Latin, another language of the Indo-European 
family which in a modified form spread over practically the whole 
iy country. 

4 We are, however, reminded of the fact that peoples of Teutonic 
speech overran the country in the 5th century on the withdrawal 
“4 of the Roman legions by the circumstance that Flemish, a 
Teutonic tongue, lingers, especially in place names in North- 
z Eastern France. But the bulk of the Teutonic as well as of the 
+ Celtic tribes changed their own languages for a Romance one; 
be in the former case the conquerors adopting the speech of the sub- 
ject people, in the latter the conquered accepting the language of 
the conquerors. 
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Ee On the other hand the French language is spread beyond the 
= political boundaries of the country into the territories of all its 
= Eastern neighbours in Belgium, Luxemburg, Germany, Switzer- 


land and into the Val d’Aosta in North-Western Italy. The rela- 
tion of the late German Empire to language and race is less 
complicated, but still presents some features of interest. Only 


. A two instead of the three great European races are represented, the 
Be Nordic and the Alpine, while traces of the pre-Aryan and Celtic 
qd tongues which must once have been spoken over a large part of 

ta the country have vanished. Within its limits were to be found, 


however, another Teutonic language, viz., Danish in Schleswig, 
beg and representatives of two other branches of the Indo-European on 
Re the Western and Eastern marches of the Empire respectively, viz., 
French in the part of Lorraine annexed in 1871 and Polish in the 
Eastern provinces. 

When we turn to Eastern Europe the problem of the relation 
of nationality to language and race becomes far more complicated, 
three instances, however, especially arrest our attention—Hungary, 
Roumania and Bulgaria. The Hungarian language belongs to 
the Finno-Ugrian stock, and was, of course, brought in by one of 
the numerous tribes of Mongoloid origin who wandered into 
Eastern and Central Europe during the Dark Ages. This 
language is now, however, spoken by a people who approximate 
to the Alpine type of Central Europe and have lost their Asiatic 
; features. On the other hand, the Bulgarians, another Finnic 
| people, have settled in the Eastern half of the Balkan Peninsula, 
| 
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and have exchanged their original language for a Slavonic one; 
while the Roumanians physically resembling their neighbours of 
Slavonic speech have exchanged a Slavonic tongue for a Romance 
one. 

We see thus that in the history of Europe the races appeared 
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first; the languages second and the nationalities last. The three 
great European races have been established roughly in their 
present position since the Bronze Age, perhaps even since the 
Neolithic. The great linguistic divisions, Romance, Celtic, 
Teutonic, Slavonic and Finno-Ugrian, occupy approximately the 
same geographical areas which they occupied a thousand years 
ago, but nationality is a phenomenon which scarcely existed before 
the Renaissance. Political accidents have determined why 
certain linguistic areas have attained to the dignity of independent 
States while others have been divided between two or more States 
and others again are in the position of submerged nationalities. 
This may be best illustrated by the political history of the Iberian 
Peninsula. The physical characters of the inhabitants of this part 
of Europe are remarkably uniform, the population being dolicho- 
cephalic and brunet. There is not a single brachycephalic 
province in Spain. Throughout the Peninsula four languages 
are spoken, the pre-Aryan Basque in three Northern provinces, 
Guipozcoa, Viscaya and Alava, and three Romance tongues, 
Catalan in the Eastern portion of the Peninsula, Castilian 
throughout the centre from north to south, and Portuguese in the 
west extending across the Northern frontier of Portugal into the 
Spanish province of Galicia. If race in the physical sense was 
to decide political boundaries then the whole Peninsula ought to 
be under a single Government ; if language then (setting aside the 
Basques) we should have three States, viz., Portugal, Castile, and 
Catalonia. As a matter of fact, we have two—Portugal and 
another embracing Castilians and Catalans which we call Spain. 
When we look into the cause of this we find that it is due to a 
mafriage contracted in the 15th century between a Queen of 
Castile and a King of Aragon; if, on the other hand, as Freeman 
has pointed out, Isabella of Castile had married the King of 
Portugal instead of the King of Aragon, we should still have had 
one race and four languages in the Peninsula, but different nations 
from those which we find to-day. Since the inhabitants of Portu- 
gal and Castile would have formed a nation which we should 
still probably call Spain, while Aragon and Catalonia would have 
either formed a separate nation or would have become absorbed 
into France.! 

A nation, it seems, may be formed in two ways; either a 
political accident has forced a group of people to live under a 
common government or else a common language, and more 
especially a literature, has produced a common social conscious- 


1. E. A. Freeman, Historical Essays, iv. 205: “I have had to say more 
than once in my life that, if Isabel of Castile had married a king of 
Portugal instead of a king of Aragon, we should now talk of Spain and 
Aragon as we do talk of Spain and Portugal.” 
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ness which makes those who speak the tongue and read the litera- 


i ture desire to form an independent political organism. The 

be relation of nationality to language and race ought to be carefull) 

cae considered at a time when so many are clamouring for the drawing 

j of political frontiers along w hat are miscalled ethnological 
boundaries. 

" HUMPHREY J. JOHNSON. 





II. 
A NOTE ON BOUNDARIES AND FRONTIERS. 





“ Bounparies,”’ ‘ frontiers’’—what are they? The first savour 
of the school-book ; they recall the dismal days of childhood, when 
memorising such rubbish for rubbish it certainly is to the child- 

gave us that lifelong distaste for geography from which most of 
us still suffer. Frontiers, however, sound more promising. There 
is in these a touch of romance, surviving from the story-book 
which relieved the school manual. These bring in people and 
their vivid natural life and struggle, and even in childhood we 
felt that these had something to do with the making of history. 


ee 

i= Later in life these boundaries have come to have a greater signifi- 

i cance. And though a railway journey hardly shows us them, save 
a in custom-house delays, we regain something of their significance 
(a i when we cross the pass on foot or wheel, 

if Sull we may fairly ask why have these so great an importance 
$8) in education from the lessons of the primary schools to the 
= Romanes Lecture of the University of Oxford, given a few years 


ago by the Chancellor himself, Lord Curzon? The discourse 
found, and will doubtless continue to find, readers and critics alike 
for the sake of the personality of the lecturer, as ex-Governor- 
General and now Imperialist leader, Imperialist educator as well. 
Yet, heie is a lecture expressly commemorating an Evolutionist, 
and one of the few occasions in the educational world on which 
evolution is at 1! seriously given a hearing. | Leaving Lord 
Curzon’s personaity then to himself and his critics, what of the 
evolution of frontiers, the fixation of boundaries? How did the 
arise? How did the extraordinary importance people nowadays 
attach to them evolve? That surely is the evolutionary question. 
But why ask such questions ? one interposes; is it not obvious that 
these boundaries are in the very nature of things as mine and thine, 
| as Me and Not-me? Yet, if they are so, why are they not more 
permanent? Compare a few atlases of different dates and where 
are they ? 

The one thing plain about frontiers is that they are always 
being moved. Where then did they begin? What moved them 
of old? What moves them now? The question, in fact, like all 
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other questions of origins which used to be treated by history, 
now goes back into pre-history, into the archxology of the remote 
past, the anthropology of the simple present, of the everyday, and 
thus-too into the simple occupational life of our own civilized 
world. 

In enquiring into these origins then we have to deal with simple 
folk and simple occupations. Yet when we ask them about frontiers, 
which can tell? The fisherman, the sailor, he of all mortals surely 
least. The sea knows no frontier save the shore, and that is no 
frontier for him, but the very centre of intercourse--his beach, his 
port, his haven. Pass to the peasant. His fields are plain enough, 
with their bounding wood, their outmost furrow, and he thinks 
little of any boundaries beyond his own. Further inland, the 
shepherds roam with their flocks, pausing where it is green, moving 
when it grows bare, their steppe frontierless as the sea. The 
miner grubbing for flints in his primitive state or later washing for 
gold, or by and by sinking for metals, knows no boundaries bevond 
his immediate claim. The forest too seems endless, infinite, to 
woodman and hunter alike. In the old days of dawning civiliza- 
tion, of migration, even of settlement— of boundaries or frontiers 
in our sense we cannot yet speak. 

Where then is the beginning from which our conception is to 
arise with its modern definiteness ? Must we look for its origin in 
the world of abstract ideas, in which the politician, the lawyer, the 
statesman, the diplomatist of our own day so habitually revolve ? 

Yet let us try anthropology once more, this time seizing more 
vitally the essentials of primitive occupation. And the clue is 
plain before us in modern life; for frontiers, boundaries, are 
essentially concepts of war—of that passive, latent, potential war, 
which is well-nigh all we moderns know of peace. 

That the warrior is primarily and above all things the hunter, 
surely everyone knows or can see, for hunting in every age has 
heen the central game and school of war; itself man-hunting, king 
of sports, the sport for kings. 

Frontiers too are obviously connected with expansion. Their 
moveableness is but the expression of their expansion, one way 
or the other. Who then is your expansionist? Where in anthro- 
pology does he come from? Here again we have a question of 
the profoundest political significance. Is expansiveness not a 
common ambition, a universal ideal? it may be asked. Not so. 
The peasant, as his skill develops to French wine growing, to 
Chinese gardening, natrows and narrows his fieid, and grows 
richer though his neighbours seem to crowd him, Or witness 
again how the vast farms of California are breaking up into fruit 
gardens, 

Whence then is this expansionist, who turns out to be not so 
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natural, not universal at all? Plainly he is the hunter, and here is 
why. While a garden will maintain a fruit grower in wellbeing or 
a Chinaman in positive affluence, the shepherd needs a far larger 
area, but the hunter one far vaster still. And not only is this 
vaster, but its productiveness speedily wears out instead of increas- 
ing with care and culture as in every agricultural occupation. 
What then is the hunter to do ?—expand of course. Outside his 
familiar boundary the wood is teeming anew, is richer indeed, by 
all the fugitive creatures he has scared into it. Instead of hunting 
for half a mile, say, round his hut, where the wood is bare, he 
finds in the next half mile things are different. This soon is 
exhausted in turn, but his next mile of radius redresses matters, 
and so on, and so on—each expansion pays. And this not only 
by mere addition, but literally as a square. At first his half mile 
radius gave him in square measure only one square mile, but his 
one mile radius gave him four. His two mile radius sixteen, so a 
three mile radius gives him 36 square miles, and so on, till with a 
ten mile ride every way his domain is of 400. 

What hunter then, can possibly doubt the rationality, the 
legitimacy, the obvious necessity of a forward policy ? To forward 
policy, however, there is one limit, at first easily forgotten, that 
from other places other hunters are expanding too; so, when 
hunter meets hunter then the man-hunt begins. And this, broadly 
speaking, is the central and essential thought-clue to the long 
world-history of war. The change from primitive hunter and man. 
hunter to hunting warrior-noble of the Middle Ages, to his successor 
of the Renaissance, or for that matter to the sportsman and 
militarist of our own day, and from him to the Imperialist who 
has forgotten his origins, involve distinctions no doubt, yet these 
for the present purpose are of such comparative slightness and 
subtlety that we need not here trouble to consider them, save to 
note that here perhaps more than elsewhere in civilization, we get 
an evolution of what was once rational and purposive action into 
instinct, and of predatory intelligence into unreasoning conviction. 
We leave then this bit of past and contemporary anthropology in 
the rough as it stands, as the essential interpretation of the 
expansionist faith, indeed of Imperialism be it forward or 
stationary ; and as finding in the hunter spirit and the hunter 
tradition the inmost evolutionary thought-spring of the traditional 
ruling caste of Europe; and consequently the most dangerous of 
all anachronisms for us the ruled. 

Rusticus. 
NorE.—The writer of the first article desires it to be stated that it was written 
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WE all know the advantages of the railway age, but we too much 
forget its disadvantages. Notably, for instance, the immigration 
and congestion which it has everywhere involved for the labourers 
which it attracts, and who in all cities accept a low standard of 
housing. Of this congestion and squalor the great and progressive 
cities of New York and Chicago have the superlative instances in 
history, but Bombay or Cawnpore are not very far behind; and 
that even Indore shows beginnings of the same conditions of 
overcrowding and its diseases, its plague is conspicuous witness. 
Witness its one-roomed chawls, both old and new ; and even worse, 
the too frequent (and deadly) subdivision of rooms of the old 
standard, of about 12 ft. by toft., into half that space. Though 
the ‘‘ classical’ and futilitarian economists have long prated of 
““ supply and demand,”’ and excused overcrowding by low money 
wages or the like, sanitarians and awakening municipal councils 
could not but protest against such slums after their experience of 
the dirt-diseases which they produce, like typhus and enteric; of 
the air-sewage-disease of tuberculosis, which they produce, and also 
maintain; and next even of that most fearful of all the slum- 
diseases—plague—-which such rat-homes at length ensure, and now 
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1. This is one of the forty-two chapters making the first volume of 
Professor Geddes’ “ Report to the Durbar of Indore.’’ In the second and 
concluding volume there are forty-three chapters. The Report is accom- 
panied by numerous detailed plans representing (a) The city of Indore as 
it stands to-day, and has grown during the centuries. (b) Improvements s 
suggested for better health, housing, trade, industries, communications, amen- 
ities, education, etc. (c) Extensions, residential and industrial. Thus (4) 
and (c) together make the new town plan or development scheme for Indore. 

These two volumes, and the set of plans, represent nearly a year’s work 

by Professor Geddes and his staff, in first making a comprehensive study of 
the city and its development in the past, with the resulting projects for 
betterment in the present and future. Indore (the capital of one of the 
native states of Central India) is the latest of many Indian cities to be thus 
surveyed and reported on by Professor Geddes during the past five years. 
All these surveys and reports, along with those previously made of certain 
cities at home, are of sociological interest in that they are applications of 
principles which are growing into that body of scientific knowledge which 
its cultivators call Civics. A systematic study of these principles appeared 
in Vols. I, II and III of Sociological Papers, 1905-6-7, under the title of 
“ Civics as Applied Sociology.” —Editor, Soc, Rev, 
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continue year by year. Hence began a long period of sanitary 
reform, but this unfortunately characterized by mere slum-demoli- 
tion instead of home-building ; and of these Indore shows many— 
indeed too many--instances. But all municipalities are now 
learning by experience what economists should long ago have 
told them, that when we destroy even a small proportion of any 
necessary of life, even with the best reasogs and intentions, we tend 
to raise its price, and this in a far higher ratio. Thus largely it 
has come about that decent houses are well-nigh beyond the means 
of the people in every city; while each new demolition, however 
sanitary or otherwise desirable in itself, thus adds to their previous 
ills. In short then, all this well-meant line of municipal action, so 
common throughout Europe and America during the past genera- 
tion—and also among Indian municipalities within more recent 
years, the past half-generation especially--has been on the whole 
disastrous, as increasing the very overcrowding, and its consequent 
diseases, which it sought to remedy. I might point to various 
Indian towns, in which positive house-famine has been created, 
essentially by a benevolent municipaiity, aided by subsidies from a 
no less well-intentioned Government. Things are not so bad in 
Indore ; but even here, too much of the same process is recognisable, 
not without the usual results. The time is now ripe, here as every- 
where, for the primary sanitation measure--far too long delayed by 
secondary ones of every kind-—-that of building new and better 
houses, before we destroy the old ones. 


OCCUPATION AND DISEASE. 


The connections between housing and occupation and disease 
have also more clearly to be understood. There is nothing inherent 
in the occupation of the cotton-worker, for instance, to create 
plague. True, this does undoubtedly break out*in such workers’ 
mohallas, and thence spreads, even to such an extent as to lead to 
their being threatened with expulsion from the citv altogether ; yet 
the real explanation lies not in the occupation, but in deficient 
housing of its workers. As soon as they, and others, can obtain 
good houses, with clean space around them, there will be no more 
plague. Failing these conditions, we cannot but have it; and 
we shall continue to have it, just so long as slums are permitted to 
endure, or as closely-built and one-roomed chawls, however pukka, 
continue to be constructed. And to look at too many Indian cities, 
one might almost think that plague was planned for. 

Rats cannot eat cotton; yet I am reminded that dead rats, at 
plague-time, are found in every cotton-mill. How is_ this? 
Obviously where hundreds and thousands of people spend a long 
day, they must bring food, and spill crumbs, and waste leavings ; 
and by all this rats live and multiply. But the hygienic remedy is 
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simple, and should soon commend itself toemployers and employed. 
It consists simply in erecting a dining shelter on an open space in 
the compound, to which all who do not leave the mill for meals may 
at once be attracted, or if need be, fairly compelled, to come with 
their food. To keep the floor swept, and this punctually after every 
repast, would ruin the rat-community, without exhausting the 
organising powers of the employer. Furthermore, he should be 
asked (or if necessary compelled by municipal regulation), (1) to 
set up a pigeon-cote, so as to have any remaining crumbs eaten up 
forthwith ; and (2) to keep cats, which would at night soon clear out 
any lingering rats altogether. Such regulations are of course 
doubly necessary for flour-mills, and grain trade generally. 
Employers may surely be asked to introduce such simple guarantees 
of public health without waiting for official pressure or compulsion, 
but as part of the kindly citizenship which their position invites 
and requires. 


Town PLANNING. 


Town planning is supposed by many, to be a new and special 
branch of engineering, by others of sanitation, by others again 
of building ; or again of architecture, of gardening, or other fine 
arts. But these differing opinions show that town-planning—and 
let us now use its greater name of cityedesign—is not a new 
specialism added to existing ones; but that it is the returning 
co-ordination of them all, towards civic well-being. It is the civic 
aspect and application of the higher and more general level of 
public and personal thinking which has long been here and there 
arising. Such more general thinking is now beginning to dominate 
the unorganized thought of the past and passing generations of 
specialists, who have been so strong in details, but so weak in 
co-ordinating these. But such scientific philosophy lies in details 
taken together, as facts and factors of life; while the corresponding 
arts of life, and particularly therefore city design, are co-ordinating 
them, towards “‘ life more abundantly.” 

It is a prime task of the city designer to find appropriate 
location, space and scope for the architects; and this in all their 
capacities, all their specialisms of skill, as from palace and temple 
to railway station and factory, and from huts to mansions. Similarly 
he plans for the rural workers of the city ; and for these from their 
simplest vegetable gardens to fruit gardens, orange groves, mango 
topes, and the rest. Again he must plan from simplest playgrounds 
and air spaces, to pleasant and stately parks, and to all the varied 
beauties of the botanic garden, the innumerable trees of the 
arboretum, or even of the city’s forests, so important in various 
European countries. 

There is here no separation between the detailed study of the 
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town and its generalized survey and treatment. The fully efficient 
and economical development of communications requires at once a 
study of traffic and a knowledge of the town; and this not only 
street by street and lane by lane, but of the character of their houses 
also. It is with the design and the management of a city, as with 
those of a ship. The needful minute and thorough co-ordination of 
all details within the general design, and the corresponding needs 
of successful management are all considered together, and this in 
its building, as well as in its voyage. General thinking and 
direction are thus not opposed to specialised thinking, and to 
detaiied work. Whenever thought works clear, these are seen to 
be complementary, and mutually indispensable. 


Tue GENERAL HEALTH PROBLEMS OF CITIES. 


Yet in the great art of medicine, with its innumerable specialisms, 
and even in sanitation and public health, with their no longer 
merely individual applications, their general and social purpose, 
this generalising spirit has not yet been sufficiently cultivated, 
much less adequately applied. Yet it is the urgent need of cities, 
even of this city, that it should be. How can some progress be 
made in this? 

Diseases are many, and each involves its special inquiries. 
Thus the papers lately mentioned that the Medical School of 
Edinburgh has taken the initiative of setting up a special Chair of 
Tuberculosis, for the veteran leader of its modern treatment. 

Yet while diseases are many, health is one—the unity of sound 
mind in sound body. How is this unity to be obtained? Are we 
simply to go on, as mainly at present, providing as many remedies 
as there are diseases, and now drugging, now inoculating, each 
other against them all? Or may there not be some more general 
way ? 

Until lately no school of art or school of architecture had 
introduced the department of city design ; but now this is becoming 
generally understood as the dominant, because synthetic and 
directive one. But as yet our schools of medicine are still practi- 
cally destitute of the needful department for co-ordinating their 
specialisms. What is this? Surely one concerned with the study 
of Life in Health. Thence could not but rapidly follow a better 
application of the laws of health, and these alike to prevention as 
well as to disease. For health is no mere mystery, or Utopia. As 
biologists know, and as the finer civilizations, both the simple and 
the complex, have at various times magnificently shown, health is 
the resultant, the habit, of “the good life,” that is of normal and 
full reaction with adequate environment. But such adaptation, 
which is, or has become, normal to flower and tree, to insect, bird 
and beast, is harder to attain for man, and this more and more as 
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his social grouping has enlarged and complexified--especially 
during the industrial age, from rural village to crowded city. Hence 
the ants and bees, with their older and simpler civilization and 
cities, have a better health standard than ours. Yet in our human 
cities examples are never wholly wanting of the highest human 
perfection of health, vigour and beauty, and these for both sexes, 
and for every phase of their life, from infancy to age. Let medicine 
and public health then more fully study, more rationally explain, 
these fine types of health ; and not merely struggle in detail, or even 
in mass, with the various lapses from health which at present so 
much more abound. 

An important aid to this understanding, and both of health and 
disease, has long been possible in India, in course of its appalling 
and recurrent famines; and the same is now becoming manifest in 
Europe, since prolonged war has been introducing the beginnings 
of famine there. For while the predisposing cause of disease and 
death is one and the same, that of deficient food, the resultant 
diseases are well-nigh endless in their variety, since each suffering 
constitution is different, and each tends to give way at its weakest 
point. Indian famine medical returns, and similarly now those of 
the public health of European nations, and of the Central Powers 
especially, are thus scientific in their specialized aspects, but in- 
sufficient in their more general descriptive science. For these 
many diseases from which the starved are recorded as dying, 
though of course in detail so distinct, are really but famine-results, 
when all is said and done. It is not polite to say so; yet not 
honest not to say so: and between these alternatives science can 
have no choice. 

Now similarly as regards the diseases of ordinary city life. 
Imperfect aeration has not solely tuberculosis for its result, nor 
has imperfect nutrition merely digestive results. Both, for instance, 
have their mental results; in phthisis often up to joyous excitement 
and sanguine hope even in the dying, but in starvation often 
through depression to despair. Again, intestinal auto-intoxication 
is now known to be animportant factor in various forms of insanity ; 
while the correlation of the best intestinal germ-flora with mental 
clearness, bodily vigour and longevity, has had its world-wide 
popularisation (practically that of ‘‘ Dai’’) by Metschnikoff of the 
Pasteur Institute. 

The problem of increasingly assuring city health is thus in 
every way a growing one. Every specialist has been contributing 
his point, and the time for co-ordination is thus opening. Already 
in European cities, despite all their evils, which are neither few 
nor small, the death-rate has been pulled down, by the labours of 
sanitarians, from about the present Indian rate a couple of genera- 
tions ago, to one-half of the present Indian rate, or even less. It is 
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obviously time therefore for India and its sanitarians, and their 
Governments also, to be more effectively resolved on doing the 
same, 

It will be answered, and so far with truth, that this is nothing 
new: for sanitarians have long been resolved upon this, and 
labouring with substantial results, sometimes indeed with brilliant 
ones. Thus the lessening of the death-rate of Bombay of recent 
years is a most notable and encouraging achievement. In many 
cases, the medical sanitarian is now in advance of his effective 
public. Thus while the horrible disease of guinea-worm still rages 
in villages within sight of the medical capital of Bombay, its 
complete extirpation has been shown by Major Liston to await 
nothing but the enlightenment of villagers and their rulers, as 
regards the simple and inexpensive care of wells. Nor is the case 
hopelessly different for the vastly more general scourge of malaria. 
From the mere empiric use of quinine to the understanding of its 
action, from this to the knowledge of the germ and of its mosquito- 
bearer, and thence to endeavours to exterminate the mosquito, are 
indeed great steps of progress; though these last are as yet often 
wrongly applied, as in the still prevalent blunder of filling up 
tanks, instead of cleansing and stocking them. But now a new 
step seems all but realised ; for only as our medicine and hygiene of 
malaria become geographical and regional can they be really effec- 
tive. As a great and hopeful instance of this, may be cited the 
Bengal Malaria Survey in progress under Dr. Bentley. For in 
this way hygiene is recovering its initial outlook—that of the 
master-work of Hippocrates, ‘‘ On air, water and places.”’ 

Similarly other diseases of impure water require for their 
successful elimination not only the detection of their specific germ, 
or the concoction of the right serum, important though this may be. 
The really wholesale treatment, that of Hygiene proper, depends 
upon the measure in which can be reawakened the ancient respect 
and care for the purity of water, in river and nulla, in pool and tank, 
in vessel and hand. But this is the respect for ‘‘ air, water and 
places,”’ and this has to be at once personal and local, and geo- 
graphical and general, that is definitely regional. 

To be effective, action is not simply a matter of diffused science, 
of intellectual knowledge, as too many still think, since we were all 
trained at college to be intellect-idolaters. An idea has to be 
emotionalized to bring forth action. Emotion is the vital spark, 
which ignites the cold potentiality of knowledge into the flame and 
energy of desire, will and resolve, of purpose and deed. But this 
unity of thought and feeling, of emotionalized idea clearly imaged 
into vision, and warmed to aspiration and purpose is the essential 
of religion; and the corresponding kindling into action is the 
essential reality of ethics. In short then, as sanitary science 
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emerges from the still too strict and cold intellectualism of its 
laboratories, and its applications from their correspondingly too 
cold administration, it again recovers the secrets of its ancient 
founders, the culture-heroes of healing. Hence it is that medical 
publishers are again translating their old works from Greek and 
Sanskrit into our modern vernaculars, and that physicians are again 
applying them upon our modern spiral. 


TUBERCULOSIS, 

Is it needful to show that this is no mere counsel of perfection ? 
Through a recovering understanding of water, we have learned the 
secrets of many diseases. From that of air, and of places, have we 
not learnt to understand tuberculosis, to deal with it, so that what 
in our youth was spoken of as ‘‘ hopeless decline,’’ is now ‘* one 
of the most curable of diseases."’ We are all agreed that what 
timely cure needs is essentially the ‘‘ open air hospital.’’ But that, 
in plainer Indian experience, means sleeping on the verandah, 
sitting on the chabutra, and not simply going to some distant 
mountain resort. Its wholesale treatment is thus essentially con- 
nected with the progress of the housing movement, as sanitarians 
have so often told an unwilling public. But housing and town- 
planning alike await upon the effective awakening of citizens with 
and through their rulers and leaders. For how few realise that 
“the hygiene of tuberculosis ’’ means, above all, getting everybody 
a veranda fit to sleep on, and a chabutra to sit on ? 


PLAGUE AND ITS GENERAL Civic LESSON. 

Next take plague. This as elsewhere argued, is no mysterious 
dispensation of malignant powers, but the normal nemesis of the 
untidy slum, the product of the uncleanly victory of the rat over 
the housewife. And this of course not through her fault, but 
ours—our masculine inefficiency, as ‘‘ house-bands"’ and home- 
makers; and thus not only as working citizens, as business men, 
but also as city rulers and state controllers. Why? Do not all of 
us too much “‘ spend our toil on that which is not-bread, and our 
labour on that which satisfieth not.’’ For from child apprentice 
and workman to shopkeeper and bania, and from these to financier 
and millionaire, to city councillor and to chancellor, our age has 
been hypnotised by money, even more by the machine itself, Thus, 
and essentially thus it is, that we have lost sight of all real 
economics, as the real functioning of life, in real and energetic 
health, to real and material wealth. But the only real wealth lies 
in life-efficient environment, of homes and of gardens, and, secondly, 
with due increase of all that they should contain for the maintenance 
and development of their inhabitants. Every good house-builder, 
still more every palace-builder in history, has of course understood 
this; and business men do, when they retire; why then may not 
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even economists again grasp this? The sane pursuit of industry, 
and the vital purpose of wealth, are thus—however little capital and 
labour, political economy and politics may still see it—towards the 
creation of the city beautiful that of evolving families, in perfect- 
ing homes. ' 

But “‘ this is Utopia!’ Precisely so. . Exactly as the money- 
god, and his priesthood of nineteenth century economists have stood 
for the Utopia of money-wealth—or as the machine-god and his 
priesthood, the engineers, have proclaimed their Utopia, of 
mechanical production above all things (and, to do them justice, 
have largely realised it),so the returning God-—-common to all 
worthy religions, and in all one and the same, the God of Life at its 
highest ideals, i.e. at once its most Eutopian, yet most clearly 
scientific, form—-now claims our credence, and recalls us from our 
recent idols, of coins and of wheels, to the renewed worthship 
(‘‘ worship ’’) of Life. With the study of life, there is now coming 
back among the effective thinkers of to-day, those who are preparing 
the action and education of to-morrow, a renewed ‘‘ philosophy ”’ 
and even ‘‘theology’’; for in modern phrase, the one is the 
endeavour towards a more and more general and evolutionary 
understanding of life, and the other the corresponding perfection 
of its ideals. Though these are not yet fulfilled or clear, the 
quests of them are in progress. Biology now does, in great and 
ever-increasing measure, understand life, as reaction with environ- 
ment; and this as no mere abstract doctrine. For to create, and 
yearly to re-create, this environment, is the Eutopia of that most 
concrete of men, the peasant, and one which he steadily realises 
with each harvest, thereby maintaining at once his own life and 
ours. So too renewal of environment, and of increasingly good 
reaction with it, is similarly the Eutopia of the town planner, whose 
city design includes and orchestrates all other labours; those of 
the child between home and school garden ; those of the great city 
in its industry and its arts, in its hygiene of homes and its recon- 
struction of universities, in its ci.ic statesmanship and its renewing 
temples and festivals. 

But it is the misfortune of each new or renewed philosophy to 
seem difficult and abstract, distant and indefinite, in short 
“‘ Utopian,” to those whose minds are fixed by habit to any older 
view. Hence it is necessary to return to our initial theme of this 
chapter, thei of concrete hygiene and its needful town-planning ; 
and to insist anew, and with the utmost possible sharpness and 
dogmatic emphasis, upon that broad and general view of city 
diseases, in terms of the depressed life, which we have stan- 
dardised insiead of the developed life; and which our sanitarians, 
learned aad specialised pathologists as they are, do not as yet 
broadly discern or explain, do not envisage, cannot yet handle. 
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HEALTH SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TOWN PLAN, 

Endeavouring therefore to supply this needed clearness, let me 
boldly say, that the present town-plan of Indore (and of course 
its fellow town-plans elsewhere, by various hands) albeit as yet 
of so little interest to doctors and their patients, and to most 
municipalities and governments, or even their sanitarians,—is none 
the less a wholesale medical prescription, for the bodies of the 
citizens, and a scarcely less wholesale mental prescription as well. 

Here in short, to put the idea yet more plainly, | stoutly 
advertise to the reader the town-plan as a marvellous specific, 
which dares to compete with the better-advertised specitics of his 
newspaper, and which invites his practical test by its claim to 
surpass—of course given fair trial—the aggregate results of all 
other pills and potions whatever. 

For since tuberculosis, and even plague, are but slum-diseases 
of our city’s manufacture, and the evil Karma of its overcrowding 
of ill-nourished poverty, our plan provides for the substantial 
abatement of all this, and the development of the opposite ten- 
dency. That is towards the dispersion of the congested city; 
and into what should increasingly be no mere plague camps, but 
attractive, even alluring, garden homes, full of flowers and sun- 
shine, shade and fruit, and with children bigger, stronger, 
healthier, happier, than were we their elders, and thus more 
educable, and better educated accordingly. For as we make 
them healthy and happy, they will also be good, and even amaz- 
ingly clever. Dulness is of our manufacture, by various methods. 
Recall the fact which gave Madame Montessori her first fame— 
the discovery by an inspector of schools that by her methods she 
was recovering defective children into normal ones, instead of, as 
more or less in all ordinary schools, reducing normal children 
to levels more or less defective. 

Returning to our disease-problems, those of a rheumatic order 
are partly connected with damp fioors, and partly with unsatisfac- 
tory nutrition, and these in degrees which pathologists have long 
been investigating. But as town-planners, we largely cut both 
these knots, one by arranging drier houses, on more adequate 
sites as well as plinths, and the other by better nutrition, from 
fruit and vegetable gardens. 

Am I asked—How can your prescription, of the town plan, 
do this? Because besides increasingly superseding drug medi- 
cines by fresh air, pure waier, and sunlight, it aims at a vastly 
greater production of food. This plan is to a great, indeed to an 
as yet unparalleled extent, that of a garden city, one in which 
the w=:ste matter, which is only impurity and dirt while out of 
place, finds its natural outlet in the soil, its natural transformation 
into renewed fertility accordingly. 
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Malaria, still prevalent here as elsewhere, is similarly shown 
abated upon the town plan, with its tidy river banks, its filled-up 
puddles, its nullas bunded, and their banks terraced into gardens. 
Yet to satisfy the physician, and further to perfect his preventive 
as well as curative work, an ample fever and infectious diseases 
hospital will be seen on the plan, south of the river, west of Juni 
Indore and east of Harsiddi, a situation at once centrally accessible 
and yet exceptionally isolated. There is no reason why malaria 
should not in a few years be reduced to a comparatively rare disease. 

Next as to diseases of the alimentary system, it cannot too often 
be reiterated that the much bettered dietary which is required by 
the poor, and the much simplified dietary which is required by 
the rich, are both supplied by the wholesale and domestic growing 
of fruit and vegetables, which this plan so conspicuously provides 
for. With such better and wholesomer nutrition, the diseases of 
children, and even those peculiarly of women also, may thus also 
be greatly reduced. 

By execution of such a plan as the present, and (of course with 
continued improvements as far as may be) the mainly prevalent 
diseases of town life can thus, and indeed thus only, be adequately 
dealt with. | am often told of “ prejudices’’; and they do exist, 
and hinder greatly; though | do not in practice, find much 
difference between east and west, so that | cannot exactly say what 
cities | have found most provoking or hard to move. Yet though 
“religious prejudices '’-—-say rather social traditions—are hard to 
alter, any real recalling to life of each ancient faith will help; for 
then it is plain that neither Manu for the Hindus, nor Tirthankars 
for the Jains, nor Zoroaster for the Parsis, nor Mohammed for his 
Faithful, ever failed to realise the need of purity of all the elements 
of air, water, earth and fire, and of the human body and life in 
relation to these. So those who may still oppose, or more commonly 
by apathy obstruct, the present renewal, as ‘‘ public health,’’ of 
that cleanliness which is fundamental to <i the religions, need but 
to be emancipated from the dead letter of their tradition, and 
aroused anew to its vital spirit. 


FurtHer Exampte : NEURASTHENIA, ITS ORIGINS AND ABATEMENT. 
Beyond even this matter of cleanliness, there is a deeper aspect cf 


the problems of public health, and one which is as yet still less 


adequately and boldly grasped by hygienists, though of late years 

they have been awakening to this. — : 
Let us start with the admitted correlation of mind and body, in 

health and disease. We all observe and agree that the efficiency 
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regional surveys of certain French hygienists of geographical 
interests and outlook have disclosed not only whole villages, but 
even districts, depressed by neurasthenia. For this is not, as most 
people still think, an exceptional nervous ailment. It is the expres- 
sion and resultant of all kinds of bodily and mental depressions, all 
kinds of malnutritions and starvations, and these far exceeding 
what we have simply been treating above, with vegetables and 
fruits. For neurasthenia goes deeper. Shall we describe it as a 
starvation not merely of fruit or vegetables, but also of flowers ? 
Yes; and this largely even in the literal sense, as every dreary 
schoolroom or hospital ward shows, when thus experimentaily 
brightened. This slow depression, from starvation of body and 
soul together, in their varied interaction (not excluding those on 
which Freud and Jung have insisted) and in vicious and often 
perverting circles of body and mind, through individual and 
through society, may often seem well-nigh hopeless in the indi- 
vidual, as we analyse its intricate ramifications, and trace them into 
the evil Karma of the past. Stil!, this depression is also hopeful ’ 
of treatment, in the bulk of the widely suffering community. 

So continue now our example of flowers and schoolroom, into 
the urgently needful school-garden, and thus into its re-education 
of the home, with abatement of its dirt, and enhancement of its life 
accordingly. And as earnest of this, do we not see, in every poor 
street and slum in India, that the better or worse condition of the 
Hindu household, in its compound and its home, is very largely, 
even strikingly, indexed by the presence, or absence, of the Tulsi 
plant? For this venerated symbol expresses not merely the con- 
servative influence of religion, as, in some measure at least, anti- 
septic against modern evils, but also its dynamic power, of evoking 
and recreating the energies of life, towards meeting its situations 
day by day. In short then, the Tulsi-growing home is not only 
less deteriorated and neurasthenic than its neighbours, but shows 
reaction and rebound. Why hygienists, educationalists, and the : 
rest of us do not cultivate and diffuse this life-giving symbol seems 
as definite a case of apathy, if not prejudice, as the dullest populace, 
if not the most wooden bigotry, can show. 

But why do I continue to harp upon this painiul string of 
neurasthenia ? Because as a student and teacher of the laws of life 
and health these forty years past, in one great school of medicine 
after another, | am more and more clearly persuaded that this 
prevalent depression and insidious deterioration of mind and body 
modern societies far more generally 
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cheerful Chinese in this respect probably lead in the Eastern 
world ? and thus explain their large success in it ? 

It is this depression which affords the seed-bed and the begin- 
ning for the innumerable special diseases, with their germs. But 
as this prevalent depression can be escaped from, the resisting 
power of communities against their various diseases and germs will 
be increased—I venture to say well-nigh immeasurably: and 
certainly beyond the present legitimate and sanguine hopes of 
sanitarians. 

This is not the place fully to justify the thesis, but I briefly 
express the result of the past months of intensive observation and 
study of place, work, and people in Indore, when I say that | 
spare the reader my lamentably low estimate of how few people, 
even in this comparatively healthy situation, this exceptionally fine 
and bracing climate, | have yet been able to observe, as really to all 
appearance free from all the symptoms and stigmata of neuras- 
thenia, incipient, if not even habitual. It is this world-wide depres- 
sion of our time which explains that corresponding demand for 
medicines, stimulants, luxuries, by which the advertising columns 
of the press are so largely and remuneratively filled, and by which 
not merely quacks are maintained, but great part of the industrial 
activity of the world is perverted. This, too, explains the prevalent 
mental inertia, which not even the present world cataclysm as yet 
arouses to fresh and effective thinking in any country. 


Conbitions OF City RENEWAL. 


The fundamental remedies are obvious to every city-planning 
Sanitarian, in that ‘return to nature’? which every adequate plan 
involves, with pure air and water, and cleanliness in surroundings 
again rural; so that, in Ruskin’s phrase, the field gains upon the 
street, no longer merely the street upon the field. So with the 
bettered dietary, and brightened environment which the change 
implies, from the crowded slum, or even respectable semi-slum, of 
the modern town, to the garden suburb. Yet stimulants are 
required, and of a higher order, to arouse internal health of a 
deeper psychological kind. Hence, beyond the Diwali cleansing, 
and even the recent vigorous state and municipal aid to it, the 
further experiment of the Diwali procession with its fuller appeals. 
These have been on one side sanitarian, on another civic and social ; 
yet also, in terms of ancient symbolism, again expressing at once 
the difficulties and the hopes of life ; its besetting evils, its possible 
victory over them. Thus science, which at first sight seems to 
destroy old faiths, is really coming to renew and fulfil them. Every 
discernment of the facts and possibilities of life is still as true to 
life 1s ever: so it only needs vital re-statement, and adaptation to 
present conditions, to be again dynamic, as of old. We thus 
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‘hitch our waggon to a star ’’; and it is by such distant points of 
direction that all our everyday roads and steps are really deter- 
mined. 

To justify this civic faith in detail would again exceed these 
limits. Enough here to have tried to outline the general truth, that 
for city renewal, that is of place and people, people and place 
both together, and interacting in progress—our civic ideal affords 
light, and this at once glowing and clear. 

Idealism thus does not degenerate into ‘‘ mere sentiment”; 
that is but neurasthenia. It develops a synthetic grasp of all the 
essential scientific factors of life, and thus not merely or primarily 
as ‘* individualistic,’’ nor vet “‘ socialistic '’ either, since both these 
are but the abstracts, and extremes, of past inadequate philosophies, 
and hence are lagging behind civics, the essential social science. 


GENERAL CONCEPTION OF PRACTICAL Civics. 

For this science is of city and of citizens; and hence it develops 
into purpose, and into practical guidance, for their co-operation, 
their interaction, Thus increasingly our ideas clarify, and at length 
take form as definite plans. Definite city-plans, house-plans, in- 
dustry-plans,—as per samples herewith (see Plans). These are of 
course always open to correction, and to further improvement. 
Each city, and each citizen-group in it, and for it, must thus also 
work out its own contribution, its own campaign, of evolving 
citizenship as service. And this on all the various sides of citizen- 
ship—say rather its various aspects. What are these? Industrial, 
yet artistic; organic, yet also psychologic, and thus educational 
also; economic vet ethic, and so truly governmental, and thus, in 
the best sense, even religious. For a religion is the best, the 
highest, the deepest, co-ordination of life, in thought and action, 
ideal and practice, which a community, in its age, can image and 
express, and thus so far attain. The ideal city is one of the standard 
conceptions of past religions: why not also of reviving ones ? 

This proposition might be worked out further, and even with 
diagrammatic clearness. For ‘‘ the water of life’? may be intellec- 
tually cooled and clarified into crystallization as definite, yet as 
protean, as that of common water as snow. Enough, however, 
within these limits, if the general principle be at all clear, of the 
essential unity of all the civic interests we have so long separated, 
as philanthropy from business, art from industry, education from 
health, ethics from economics. Yet all these absurd and passing 
separations are not to be put an end to by abstract philosophy, but 
in the clear planning, and corresponding action, of a bettering 
City Life, in each and all these ways. 
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TOWARDS THE THIRD ALTERNATIVE. 


Unper this head. it is proposed to allot ia each number of this Review a 
certain space to the Cities Committee, whose opening note below defines 
their standpoint and sketches the intention of the matter to be furnished 
for this section. Members of the Sociological Society will recall that no 
responsibility attaches to the Society as a whole for the work or the views 
of the Cities Committee._Editor, Sociological Review. 


I. 


THE CIVIC SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIOLOGY. 


Tus generation has seen the breakdown of the thought-fabric underlying 
the Industrial and Political Revolutions of the closing 18th century, whose 
fruitage has been the European war from’ which we are emerging with so 
much difficulty, and which even yet threatens to engulf Europe in its 
heritage of ruin. ‘To avert this catastrophe and to transform the peril into 
the seedtime for a new spring is the task pressing on the statesmen of 
Europe to-day, but it would seem that even the best of them do little 
mote than repeat and work upon traditional phrases such as “‘ The Appeal 
to Democracy,” ‘‘ Freedom for Little Nations,” etc., which have been used 
so often, with so poor a result during the past century, in which all the 
time “individualism ” and “statism” have been struggling together for 
supremacy and power under their cover. Regarding our own national 
situation, the question is whether the impulses behind those old phrases 
and a certain habit of compromise and endeavour towards fairness can 
enable British statesmen to check the tide of revolution for a period in 
which a more positive and constructive doctrine may become general 
and so lead to a real reconstruction of society. The old Platonic truth 
holds good, first there must be the idea in the heavens before it can 
be embodied in the world of phenomena; before we can really reconstruct 
we must have a definite vision of what we desire. Surely we must turn 
away from our shibboleths, our abstract Political Economy, and our no less 
abstract Political Philosophy, and pallid Political Idealisms, and learn to 
make such definite investigations as that which the miners have forced 
upon us in the coal trade, as a prelude to no less definite plans for 
Betterment ; and, above all, into these enquiries and these plans there must 
be breathed the inspiration of ideals, which are new in the sense that they 
renew old ideals in adaption to present needs and future requirements, as 
far as these can be foreseen. What and where are such ideals? One of 
them, it is claimed, is the substitution for the antithesis of individual 
and state which has been the central social thought of the passing time, 
the conception of citizen and city. This implies a turning from an abstract 
“individual” and an imagined “ state,” too apt to become distinct from 
the individuals composing it. More positively it means making a sustained 
effort to bring into closer and more fertile union the life of each man and 
the definite region (the city and its associated rural environment) to which 
he belongs in his occupation, traditions and interests. Thus it is essentially 
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a turning from Political Philosophy and Politics to Sociology and Civics; 
and so also a return to Politics in the old Greek sense. 

Inquiring into the prospects of this change, we see that against it are 
many associated forces, though the links that unite them are not always 
apparent at first sight. Amongst such obstructions are naturally the 
organs of society as it is at present. But these organs are themselves in 
process of change, more or less rapid. Hence too much stress need not 
be put on any opposition from the Universities, the Press, the Churches, 
on the one side, or on the other, from the educated working men trained 
in the abstractions either of orthodox Political Economy or of Marxism. 
Against these rocks Ruskin broke himself before the European cataclysm 
had freed men to question more deeply and sincerely how far they may be 
foundation stones, and how far stumbling blocks. But before the war, 
though the all-sufficingness of the mechanical tradition might be questioned 
by a few, it was still powerful enough to hold together and impress 
the world. Now the world is becoming more conscious, in spite of the 
conservatism of universities and the tendency of the press either to 
sensationalism or traditionalism, that it must have a new doctrine or 
perish. It has been fed too long on abstractions, while the “' practical 
man”’ lined his pockets. 

There is a rapidly growing body of writings inspired by the conception 
of Civics as here taken. Its essential features are these. First, it definitely 
relates itself to the ‘‘ preliminary sciences,’’ and more especially to Biology. 
It takes over and builds upon the central concept of modern biology, that 
Life is interaction between Organism and Environment. Hence its insist- 
ence that city life, village life, domestic life and social life in any other 
form can only be grasped by conjoined studies of populations and their 
environment. This truth is happily becoming a commonplace of thought, 
and to an increasing extent inspires action. But what distinguishes the 
literature of this new Civics is its application of that vital doctrine in 
definite surveys of “ Place, Work, Folk,” city by city, region by region, 
made in open-air observations, after the fashion of the field naturalist. 

Next there is the endeavour of Civics definitely to relate itself to the 
labours of historians. It seeks to discern in each city and region the 
specific traditions which colour the local life and maintain a degree of 
continuity between the past, present and future of that community. But 
these civic and regional traditions are manifestly but local variants of the 
general movements to and fro of our western civilization. Hence the civic 
survey, while seeking to utilize fully the researches of historic specialisms, 
yet pertains rather to the methods of other schools. Partly it follows 
the method of “ historic filiation,”’ practised by writers of the more general 
or philos »phical school, who, like Gibbon and Comte, see and read the past 
in the present. But also it pursues the complementary method of the 
anthropological school, which sees and reads the present in the past. 

The third mark of this civic school is the endeavour quite definitely to 
relate both its working formule and the observations, comparisons and 
generalizations made by their aid, to the general trend of Philosophy. 
The two dominant schools of philosophic thought are and have been 
respectively Materialist and Idealist. Well, the civic survey claims a place 
in the best (i.e. sharp, clear and definitive) materialist tradition when its 
own observations run on the footing of Place determining Work, and Work 
in turn determining the habits, customs, outlook of the Folk. Next similar 
kinship is claimed with the rival school of idealist philosophy. For the 
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civic student still in objective mood makes his survey of the subjective 
world. He observes Ideals imprinting their influence on Work and Place, 
indeed transforming the objective world into a likeness of the subjective, 
with resulting harvest of.Culture and Art. The transcendence of custom, 
habit and law in the rise of Ideals, and again the lapsing of these into dead 
or sterile forms are, for the civic student, definitive studies in which he 
seeks the aid of a whole group of newer sciences like social psychology, 
comparative religion, etc. 

Does then the civic student stand straddling two rival camps, themselves 
supposedly irreconcileable? Not at all. He observes, reflects, acts with 
each in turn; if you will, like a child at play with high and low alike. 
Surveys lead to Reports and these to Plans of Action. The latter are as 
detailed as you like, but theif details have place and meaning in reference 
to some particular village, town, city, region, seen and represented with 
such unity as the method enables one to compass. It is a unity of being 
and becoming. But becoming what? Here the idealizing imagination 
comes into play. Building on the data of the Survey and the suggestions 
of the Report, it creates a vision of the village, town, city, region as it 
might be, if the best available resources were practically applied to 
bettering of environment and improving of population. The vision of 
life as it might be, is thus integral to the civic method, indeed is its 
working synthesis, the test of its practical usefulness. How and why? 
Because the civic method aims at the complex unity of life; and so is 
discovered to be faulty just in the measure that it fails to provide a part 
in the life-drama for every class (even every individual), in the given 
community in which it (or he) may act up to its (cr his) best level. That, 
to be sure, is a searching test, and, needless to say, the civic method 
in present attainment responds but in roughest approximation to it. 

Being an integral part of the civic method, this process of realistic. 
idealizing calls for some precision of nomenclature. The finding of a name 
for it again illustrates that historic habit of mind which is one of the 
prevailing characteristics of the civic school. There can be no doubt to 
those who look back to the punning fashion among literary men of the 
16th century that Sir Thomas More meant to express a douv.: meaning 
in his word Utopia. The two contrasted meanings turned, of course, on 
the custom of representing the Greek ou, meaning negation, by u in 
translation, while the same sound might stand for eu. By the latter 
prefix the Greeks expressed the idea of the satisfactory, which for them 
implied a combination of the good, the beautful, the true. Hence while 
outopia was the impossible ideal of no-place, eutopia meant making the best 
of each place in actual and possible fitness and beauty. 

Subsequent generations seem to have increasingly chosen the sarcastic 
half of the meaning, and neglected the real and hopeful one, until in modern 
times the latter became almost completely forgotten, owing to the literary 
disuse of the pun. 

To renew More's twofold message, but now with emphasis on the 
encouraging half, the civic school re-introduces that way of its spelling. 
Thus it derives its standardized conception of Eutopia as meaning the 
realizable best that can be made of the here and now, if we invoke and 
use all the resources available—physical, mental and moral. 

To a considerable extent paralleling this eutopian approach to the 
making of a better future, there is another and still larger body of literature 
which also belongs to the Prolegomena of an applied Sociology. This 
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other literature is largely in the form of Reports dealing with particular 
evils of our villages, towns, cities. Those who wrote them were saddled 
with definite responsibilities in face of complicated problems for which 
specific, concrete treatment had to be found. No mere counsels of 
perfection, or vague political remedies find place in the best of these 
Reports. Their writers are often persons trained in the “ preliminary ” 
sciences and sometimes also in the social sciences. There is often, there- 
fore, in their work an investigation of causes and an exploration of 
resources which give a certain character of scientific thoroughness to their 
writings, even when not claiming to be sociological. 

Looking at all this body of literature, both that which is consciously 
eutopian, and that which is more or less so in outlook, one may set it over 
against two other large bodies of reconstruction literature. Of these 
perhaps the largest and most impressive is the mass of writings revolu- 
tionary in aim, if not always openly so declared. This seeks proletarian 
control, either by popular domination of the ballot-box and through it the 
administrative direction of government, or in extreme instances by the 
setting up of ‘‘a proletarian dictatorship "’ by force. The other main body 
of reconstruction literature assumes the maintenance of the existing social 
order as broadly remaining in the mould cast for it by the machine industry 
and the political and economic philosophy which have grown up with it. 
Its idea of reconstruction largely turns on a better adjustment of the 
political, financial and economic factors so that from increased productivity 
may issue a plentiful supply of lubricating material to facilitate the smooth 
working of the system in all its parts. It is not pretended, of course, that 
hard and fast lines can be drawn, but, broadly speaking, it may be said 
that between the conventional approach and that of insurgent or revolu- 
tionary parties, the Eutopian literature, with its proposals, comes in as a 
Third Alternative and therefore a possible eirenicon. 

We deal below with some representative specimens of what we would 
call the Eutopian literature and its associated types, and propose from 
time to time to continue in this Review such critical survey. 


II. 
AN INDIAN EXAMPLE. 


It is hardly to be hoped that these reports! will reach a wide circle of 
readers. They are printed in the unattractive style of most Indian State 
papers, and badly at that: they are, I suppose, hardly obtainable in Great 
Britain or in the United States ; and I am not clear how far they have found 
acceptance or welcome in the cities immediately concerned. Yet the body 
of reports on the planning of Indian cities, of which these three are 
interesting and characteristic specimens, seems to me a contribution of 
outstanding value to the literature of civics. In defence of this claim I 


1. Town-Planning in Lucknow : A Report to the Municipal Council by 
Professor Geddes (Lucknow, 1916). Town-Planning in Balrampur: A Report 
to the Municipal Council by the same (Lucknow, 1917). Town-Planning in 
Kapurthala : A Report to the Municipal Council by the same (Lucknow, 
1917). 
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would draw attention to three prominent features of the reports under 
review : 

(1) The “concrete ” sociological method which they exemplify ; 

(2) their demonstration of the manner i which, through this method, 
all the important abstract conclusions of social and educational 
science can be vitalized and applied; and 

(3) following and depending on these, their practical suggestions for 
the solution of town-planning problems. 


Many readers of the Sociological Review must already be familiar with 
these characteristics of Professor Geddes’ work ; but a few lines in exposition 
of them may not be inappropriate. 

(1) Every page—one almost writes ‘every line’’—of the reports shows 
the author as the keenest and most catholic observer of concrete social life 
and activity. Nothing eludes his observation, and every observation 
embraces the social significance of the thing observed. In these Indian 
cities he sees the prince and the sweeper, the busy traders in the bazaar, 
the old craftsmen and the new factories, the schools, colleges, and temples, 
the houses, poor and rich, native and English; you can watch his view of 
all these together, with his equally keen observations on natural sites and 
surroundings, shaping itself into a unified picture of the city as the result 
of natural conditions and of more complex economic, governmental and 
spiritual forces. Such conditions and forces have brought about the city’s 
growth and change throughout the centuries, and on them depends its 
present day life. Similarly with each quarter of the city, each mohalla, 
each bazaar; to Professor Geddes every one of these is the result of the 
interplay of human tendencies and the conditions of the environment. He 
sees the same interplay in its simplest and most unheeded manifestations— 
the children at play on the vacant spaces, and their fathers Asleep on the 
wayside seats. 

Some readers will be apt to think at first sight that nothing of the kind 
is to be found in these pages ; the “‘ survey’ from which “ town-planning ” 
starts may seem to be merely a survey of material things—buildings, 
streets, the configuration of the site. Let such read and re-read, and they 
will discover behind this appearance the masterly conception of a com- 
munity’s life as married, without possibility of divorce, to geographical 
conditions ; expressing itself—living indeed, through the fabrication of 
communications, buildings, markets, meeting-places, houses; each in this 
very process of fabrication inevitably revealing all its tendencies, both 
universal and particular. . 

(2) There are few abstract generalisations on the nature of men and of 
society in these reports ; but they teem with examples of concrete observa- 
tion and suggestion which show that Professor Geddes is thinking and 
planning in line with the latest generalisations of social and educational 
thought. ‘Yet his method is all the time carrying us beyond these 
generalisations, which, just because they have been taken out of their 
relation to concrete realities, have lost life and plasticity. This point can 
perhaps best be brought out by considering the way in which he deals 
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him saying to someone theorising on these subjects, ‘‘ True, and important 
to you as a thinker; but the main problem for us is not to convince city 
fathers and teachers, that such theories are true, but to help them to 
organise play activities and gardening activities under the conditions which 
actually exist in their communities.’’ At every turn we find him suggesting 
how places may be contrived so that children may play there, young men 
may wrestle, old men may sit in the shade and rest. Again, exhibiting 
what has already been done in the way of planting and gardening in these 
cities, he shows how such activities can be organised and extended, both for 
use and beauty, to every courtyard, every strip of waste soil; he demon 
strates how economics and educational needs can be met together; he 
suggests future botanic gardens and agricultural research institutes. 

Not one or two, but every aspect of the community life is subjected to 
this concrete treatment. Professor Geddes does not talk of the value or 
necessity of religion to man; but he gives constant and loving thonght to 
the preservation and improvement of temples, mosques, shrines and tombs. 
He does not advocate in words the theory that art and life are inseparable ; 
but he suggests on a hundred occasions that a recognition of the special life 
of a particular section of a street, or square or house, even, and of its natural 
needs will give the needed opportunity for art to flower. More than that, 
he often foretells with rare insight and in vivid language, the form that the 
flower will take. 

(3) The intimate relation of these two features of the reports to their 
suggestions on Town Planning will be evident from what has already been 
said. Each city reported on is an organic whole, whose life is subject to the 
conditions lid down by the natural environment, and yet, within these 
conditions exhibits its own characteristic and unvarying tendencies. But 
this life has in no case found complete expression; the tendencies are 
seeking to clothe themselves in new forms suited to the age; the struggle 
toward harmony with the changing natural environment must be main- 
tained. The problem before the town-planner is to assist this process ; and 
to do so adequately he must start from concrete sociology as his basis, and 
be able ta take account of all these varieties of human life which are, 
sometimes dimly, set forth in the abstract generalisations of the specialists. 

As an example of this treatment I may perhaps venture on an exposition 
of the theory behind Professor Geddes’s plan for the long (sometimes 
perfectly straight) streets to be found in Indian cities, or in ours. One is 
apt to think of such streets merely as means of getting from somewhere to 
somewhere, like railways; or as places where all varieties of goods are 
exhibited for sale. As one grasps Professor Geddes’s view one is struck 
by its clear truth and brilliant insight. A long street, to him, is as little 
a uniformity as a long poem is to the most profound critics. Just as the 
latter is really a series of short poems on a string of thought, or narrative, 
so is the former a series of social centres, threaded by a stream of people. 
Each of these centres demands from the town-planner its own special 
consideration and treatment; rarely, if ever, can this be uniform over a 
long distance (thus showing, incidentally, how social and esthetic facts 
agree) ; the problem is to harmonise, to lead from one to the other without 
jar, but taking full advantage of contrast ; to adjust plan and architecture 
to the life of each centre, to cultivate new life where the old is weak or 
failing. I cannot read without enthusiasm the schemes given in these 
reports for one or two such streets; I can see as I read, the succession of 
shops, with their shady arcades and dwelling-rooms projecting above ; the 
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green strips, the gardens, and the trees bordering the carriage way; the 
arcade leading at intervals to more open portions, where varied and 
beautiful homes stand in their plots; the squares planted with shady trees, 
opening out here and there; perhaps an Arch of Victory, cutting off the 
forward view, but revealing a new community as we pass through it; and 
everywhere in our journey some near or distant prospect of a towering 
temple, or a minaret set among fountain-like palm trees. Indeed none 
could read and understand these reports without being roused to enthusiasm 
for the future of the town-planning movement, in India and elsewhere. 
ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 


Ii. 
A CHURCH APPROACH:.! 


“ Tne tents are struck, and the great caravan of humanity is again on the 
march.” This pregnant saying of General Smuts’ expresses the real 
meaning of the ‘ social unrest,” which our newspapers note with so much 
surprise and chagrin. The old order is not, it would seem, to be “ re- 
constructed” after all; rather is it threatening to liquify and thereby 
possibly to engulf us all in a common catastrophe ; but in any event change 
is imminent and we cannot escape it if we would. The gospel which is to 
bring about the new order is, in the minds of many, that of Karl Marx, 
with its acceptance and resolute prosecution of the class war, is, in short, 
Bolshevism. 

As many people think, the alternatives are the suppression of Bolshevism 
and the reinstatement of the old order of things, or the victory of 
Bolshevism and the ending of our civilization. But as ‘‘ The Drift to 
Revolution "’ (Papers for the Present, Headley Bros., Ltd., published for the 
Cities Committee of the Sociological Society), reminds us there is a third 
alternative—nothing less than the search for and discovery of what is there 
called ‘‘ Eutopia”’ which may be taken as the nearest equivalent so far 
attained by secular science to the conception of the ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The Christian church is too often thought of as a mere maintainer of the 
existing order endeavouring to arrest its crumbling into decay ; but its real 
nature, as the Roman Empire realized, is that of a solvent of any order 
based upon force and war—whether that warfare be class-war or imperialistic 
—or both—and an upholder of an order based on the love of God and man 
beginning with the love of neighbours. Sometimes this essential nature of 
Christianity seems obscured for a time owing to the control which the State 
exercises over the Church, but however full this may seem to be, the 
inward spirit animating the Church will ever and anon burst forth and show 
us a light in the darkness. Such a light is thrown on our ways by this 
Report. If it were possible that it could be really studied and taken to 
heart first by the clergy throughout the country, and then by their 
congregations, it is not too much to say that the way to Eutopia would lie 
open before us. 

“The Committee,”’ says the Bishop of Winchester, in the Introduction, 


1. Christianity and Industrial Problems, being the Report of the Arch- 
bishop’s Fifth Committee of Enquiry. (S.P.C.K., 6 St. Martin’s Place, 
W.C.2. 1/-.) 
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“regard their work as at the best merely opening a great subject. They 
cannot say too strongly that its practical value will wholly depend upon the 
way in which it is made the subject of quiet, temperate and penetrating 
discussions by Christian people, both among themselves in conference, 
reading circles and the like, and wherever they have or make opportunities 
of intercourse and exchange of thought with others. . . . There is a 
marvellously wide area of agreement that in spite of all Christian unfaith- 
fulness and mistake, Christ is the centre of the best aspiration and the 
centre of the best forces of the world. There is a still wider consensus 
that the twin principles of human value and human comradeship are the 
master keys of true progress. It may be left to history to say whether the 
Gospel of God-in-Manhood and of love human and divine is not the one 
sustaining source and inspiration of these principles.”’ 

It is true that this Report does not put forward a body of doctrine as 
does the Cities Committee as to how Eutopia may be attained, but it is 
full of repentance for past shortcomings and of the desire for better things. 
It is at this stage that far-reaching and mentally revolutionary conceptions 
such as those of the Cities Committee can be entertained and adopted. 
We of the secular world are apt to forget the importance of contrition 
and confession as precedent to restitution. The religious order prepares 
the heart so that the understanding in its turn may be enlightened. The 
accusation, therefore, brought against the Report by some Guild Socialists 
and others, that it does not put forward definite and far-reaching remedies 
for the present state of class-war is at least premature. If the Church can 
rouse its members to realise the evils of ‘ capitalistic ’’ society it is doing 
a much needed preparatory task of purification. When this is accomplished 
it will naturally go on to adopt a third alternative which will take us away 
from the régime of repression and reprisals which we know. Such a third 
alternative must be larger than Guild Socialism, but it may very probably 
include it in some form as part of the better order towards which we need 
to work. Already in the first chapter on Christian principles we find it 
unflinchingly stated that the central conception of the capitalistic order is 
definitely anti-Christian. ‘It can hardly be doubted indeed that the 
common assumption that the attainment of riches is one of the main ends 
of man, and that the criterion of social organization is its power to facilitate 
the pursuit of them, is not so much uv-Christian as anti-Christian,”’ and 
again, ‘‘it is the message of the New Testament that work is a duty which 
is incumbent upon all, that the members of a Christian community should 
aim at giving rather than getting, and that they should seek the service of 
others rather than the personal profit of themselves. . . . In particular the 
doctrine sometimes advanced that a man is free to do what he likes with 
his own, that all men are justified in following their own pecuniary 
interests to the fullest extent allowed by law, and that social well-being 
will incidentally but certainly result from their efforts to further their own 
self-interest is definitely anti-Christian. It need not be denied indeed 
that this spirit has given a strong impetus to productive efficiency. It 
would appear, however, to be alien to the teaching of Christianity. If 
this is so, the Church, whose function it is not to show Society how to 
be rich, but to show it how to be Christian, ought not to be dazzled by 
imposing material achievements into distrusting its own creed It is 
possible that society may have to choose between being Christian and 
being rich as in other ages men have had to choose between Christianity 
and prosperity, comfort or tife itself.” 
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green strips, the gardens, and the trees bordering the carriage way; the 
arcade leading at intervals to more open portions, where varied and 
beautiful homes stand in their plots; the squares planted with shady trees, 
opening out here and there; perhaps an Arch of Victory, cutting off the 
forward view, but revealing a new community as we pass through it; and 
everywhere in our journey some near or distant prospect of a towering 
temple, or a minaret set among fountain-like palm trees. Indeed none 
could read and understand these reports without being roused to enthusiasm 
for the future of the town-planning movement, in India and elsewhere. 
ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 


Ill. 
A CHURCH APPROACH.! 


“ Tue tents are struck, and the great caravan of humanity is again on the 
march.”” This pregnant saying of General Smuts’ expresses the real 
meaning of the “ social unrest,”” which our newspapers note with so much 
surprise and chagrin. The old order is not, it would seem, to be “ re- 
constructed ‘* after all; rather is it threatening to liquify and thereby 
possibly to engulf us all in a common catastrophe ; but in any event change 
is imminent and we cannot escape it if we would. The gospel which is to 
bring about the new order is, in the minds of many, that of Karl Marx, 
with its acceptance and resolute prosecution of the class war, is, in short, 
Bolshevism. 

As many people think, the alternatives are the suppression of Bolshevism 
and the reinstatement of the old order of things, or the victory of 
Bolshevism and the ending of our civilization. But as “The Drift to 
Revolution "’ (Papers for the Present, Headley Bros., Ltd., published for the 
Cities Committee of the Sociological Society), reminds us there is a third 
alternative—nothing less than the search for and discovery of what is there 
called ‘‘ Eutopia’’ which may be taken as the nearest equivalent so far 
attained by secular science to the conception of the ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The Christian church is too often thought of as a mere maintainer of the 
existing order endeavouring to arrest its crumbling into decay ; but its real 
nature, as the Roman Empire realized, is that of a solvent of any order 
based upon force and war—whether that warfare be class-war or imperialistic 
—or both—and an upholder of an order based on the love of God and man 
beginning with the love of neighbours. Sometimes this essential nature of 
Christianity seems obscured for a time owing to the control which the State 
exercises over the Church, but however full this may seem to be, the 
inward spirit animating the Church will ever and anon burst forth and show 
us a light in the darkness. Such a light is thrown on our ways by this 
Report. If it were possible that it could be really studied and taken to 
heart first by the clergy throughout the country, and then by their 
congregations, it is not too much to say that the way to Eutopia would lie 
open before us. 

‘“‘ The Committee,” says the Bishop of Winchester, in the Introduction, 


1. Christianity and Industrial Problems, being the Report of the Arch- 
bishop’s Fifth Committee of Enquiry. (S.P.C.K., 6 St. Martin’s Place, 
W.C. 2. 1/-.) 
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“regard their work as at the best merely opening a great subject. They 
cannot say too strongly that its practical value will wholly depend upon the 
way in which it is made the subject of quiet, temperate and penetrating 
discussions by Christian people, both among themselves in conference, 
reading circles and the like, and wherever they have or make opportunities 
of intercourse and exchange of thought with others. . . . There is a 
marvellously wide area of agreement that in spite of all Christian unfaith- 
fulness and mistake, Christ is the centre of the best aspiration and the 
centre of the best forces of the world. There is a still wider consensus 
that the twin principles of human value and human comradeship are the 
master keys of true progress. It may be left to history to say whether the 
Gospel of God-in-Manhood and of love human and divine is not the one 
sustaining source and inspiration of these principles." 
It is true that this Report does not put forward a body of doctrine as 
does the Cities Committee as to how Eutopia may be attained, but it is 
full of repentance for past shortcomings and of the desire for better things. 
It is at this stage that far-reaching and mentally revolutionary conceptions 
such as those of the Cities Committee can be entertained and adopted. 
We of the secular world are apt to forget the importance of contrition 
and confession as precedent to restitution. The religious order prepares 
the heart so that the understanding in its turn may be enlightened. The 
accusation, therefore, brought against the Report by some Guild Socialists 
and others, that it does not put forward definite and far-reaching remedies 
for the present state of class-war is at least premature. If the Church can 
rouse its members to realise the evils of ‘‘ capitalistic '’ society it is doing 
a much needed preparatory task of purification. When this is accomplished 
it will naturally go on to adopt a third alternative which will take us away 
from the régime of repression and reprisals which we know. Such a third 
alternative must be larger than Guild Socialism, but it may very probably 
include it in some form as part of the better order towards which we need 
to work. Already in the first chapter on Christian principles we find it 
unflinchingly stated that the central conception of the capitalistic order is 
definitely anti-Christian. ‘It can hardly be doubted indeed that the 
common assumption that the attainment of riches is one of the main ends 
of man, and that the criterion of social organization is its power to facilitate 
the pursuit of them, is not so much un-Christian as anti-Christian,” and 
again, “it is the message of the New Testament that work is a duty which 
is incumbent upon all, that the members of a Christian community should 
aim at giving rather than getting, and that they should seek the service of 
others rather than the personal profit of themselves. . . . In particular the 
doctrine sometimes advanced that a man is free to do what he likes with 
his own, that all men are justified in following their own pecuniary 
interests to the fullest extent allowed by law, and that social well-being 
will incidentally but certainly result from their efforts to further their own 
self-interest is definitely anti-Christian. It need not be denied indeed 
that this spirit has given a strong impetus to productive efficiency. It 
would appear, however, to be alien to the teaching of Christianity. If 
this is so, the Church, whose function it is not to show Society how to 
be rich, but to show it how to be Christian, ought not to be dazzled by 
imposing material achievements into distrusting its own creed It is 
possible that society may have to choose between being Christian and 
being rich as in other ages men have had to choose between Christianity 
and prosperity, comfort or life itself.” 
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The writer makes no apology for these long quotations, for such clear teach- 
ing from such a source must come to many as to oneself as gratefully as shade 
or water in the desert. There are so many more one would fain make, but if 
these specimens induce any others to consider the teaching of the Reportas a 
whole, that will make glad the writer of this review. If there be any who 
sometimes are tempted to feel that perhaps, in view of the current attitude 
of Churchmen, their whoie conception of Christianity aud its essence has 
been a delusion, this Report will give them new faith and hope. It has 
been drawn up after months of careful consideration by a very varied and 
representative committee of Churchmen and women, including four Bishops, 
and other representatives of learning, of Labour, of the clergy and of those 
engaged in constructive reforms, and it is published under the ewgis of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, so that it is as near to an official document as is 
possible for such a pronouncement in this country at the present day. 
It cannot, therefore, be put aside as of no account, it stands for the trend 
of Christianity even in a church “ established,”’ that is in bondage to the 
State, as is ours to-day. Yet it goes further than we could have dared to 
hope. In the chapter on “ Urban Life and Industry,’’ for instance, we find 
the present industrial system thus described: ‘‘Its faults are not the 
accidental or occasional maladjustments of a social order, the general spirit 
and tendency of which can be accepted as satisfactory by Christians. They 
are the expression of certain tendencies deeply rooted in the nature of that 
order itself.."" When we read such words we feel that the nightmare of 
respectability and conformity which has lain like a heavy cloud over the 
flaming fervours of the Christian faith is being rolled away and that the 
dawn of a new day in which the Sun of Righteousness shall rise is here 
already. 

The summary of this part of the Report states : ‘‘ The fundamental evil 
of modern industrialism is that it encourages competition for private gain 
instead of co-operation for public service.’” Among the minor but definite 
and urgent recommendations which follow are three which, if carried ‘out, 
would definitely attack anti-social interests in every town in the country 
and which are usually considered highly controversial. The lettering is 
ours : — 

(a) In order to secure the publicity which is essential to the realisation 

of social responsibility, the names and addresses of all owners of 
urban land and house property and of all other persons having a 
legal interest in them should be registered with the local public 
authority, and should be accessible to the public. 

(6) In order to facilitate the orderly and healthful growth of towns, local 
authorities ought to have power to acquire and hold land for such 
purposes as they may deem proper. 

(c) In order to discourage the withholding from the market of land- 
urban land, subject to adequate provision being made for open 
spaces, should be specially and heavily rated. 


What a difference it would make to our city populations if the Christian 
church would put the weight of its influence locally as well as centrally, 
behind these three propositions in the endeavour to carry out practically 
the attitude of mind inculcated in the Report. If reformers could count 
upon the clergy in the first place, and all Christians in the second, not as 
opponents, not even as neutrals, but as supporters in social struggles! 

Stranger things may happen in the new day that is beginning. May 
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we not live to see a social creed adopted and recited in Church which will 
oblige its adherents to work in this direction? In ‘ What to Do,” the 
Cities Committee have attempted to put forward some suggestions towards 
such a creed, not indeed for Christians as such, but for sociologists who wish 
to turn from theory to practice, but we venture to suggest that its point 
of view will be found entirely harmonious with the conclusions of this 
Report, and that men of goodwill, whether they come to the problem from 
the standpoint of the student of cities and of villages, or from that of the 
believer in the divine manhood, may well come together to work out their 
several contributions towards the attainment of that third alternative, 
towards the finding of the ways to Eutopia, and their nature. 
S. B. 


IV. 


A CANADIAN EXAMPLE, 


It is said that the Bolshevik propaganda which our rulers fear is of a 
negative character. It consists in making the masses realize the evils 
from which they suffer under our present civilization, their bad housing, 
depressing environment, lack of opportunities for enjoyment of art, music, 
their drudgery and long hours of work, and, in short, all those obviously 
preventable evils by the presence or absence of which a civilization is 
rightly judged. For the first time they are beginning to understand 
that position of being merely pawns in the industrial game, merely 
counters in the game of politics, which has been assumed as necessary 
in modern industrial and state development, but which the Christian social 
movement has always recognized as a central evil of our times. 

The Bolsheviks, we hear, despise the politicians’ remedy of more voting 
power for coping with this state of things, and point out that as voting 
power has increased so has the area of this real poverty of life spread. In 
so far as they bring the world to consider the facts of the situation away 
from the dreams of poiiticians and “ practical men,” we may well be 
grateful to them. Fear may do what love for our country has con- 
spicuously failed to effect, it may cause our governing classes to consider 
how to take the people into a real partnership in civilization and seek 
with their a‘1 to make the best of the resources of the country. If 
Bolshevism succeeds in maintaining itself in large areas of the continent 
it wll be only possible for some modification of “ capitalism” to survive 
here, provided it develops in this direction. It will have to make good its 
claims to be a better method of producing and distributing real wealth and 
to be able to include all classes as sharers in its civilization. It is high 
time then, and more than time, for us to be taking stock of the resources 
of the country with a view to their development and utilization. A 
beginning has been made under pressure of late in certain industrial fields, 
but not as regards our long neglected and impoverished countryside. 

We hear something of projects for settlement of soldiers upon the land 
at the present swollen prices caused by war conditions, but no word as to 
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the general surveys of present conditions and possibilities which are 
essential for any rural revival on a large scale. The land is the traditional 
stronghold of private interests, as opposed to those of the community, only 
surpassed in this respect by the other essential of production furnished 
by the Banking system. So sacrosanct is the latter that it is considered 
to be somewhat equivalent to blasphemy to criticise its methods, and indeed 
the attempt is seldom made, The two sides of the system add strength and 
dignity to each other, and between them are responsible, with some help 
from the spiritual power, for our impoverished cities, decaying country 
towns, and moribund villages. 

Into such an atmosphere the Report on RURAL PLANNING AND CONSERVA- 
TION IN CANADA, a Study of Rural conditions and Problems, by Thomas 
Adams, Town Planning adviser, Commission of Conservation, comes as a 
breath of hope. From our sordid methods and selfish aims the new 
countries across the seas have not escaped, indeed in some ways they have 
carried our evils further, yet the system is less deep rooted there, while 
some of its evils, such as land speculation, are more flagrant. Thus it has 
been possible to set up a ‘‘ Commission of Conservation ”’ whose purpose is 
to take stock of the resources of the country and advise as to their better 
utilization ; and by the Commission this Report on Rural Planning has been 
issued, a Report which will, no doubt, be acted upon. It gives detailed 
consideration to Canadian problems in regard to the setting up of new 
communities, just that kind of consideration which we should be giving 
here, if there is a real intention on our part to revitalize old rural and 
semi-rural communities, or to create new garden cities and villages. Mr. 
Adams agrees with our Cities Committee in calling, in the first place, for a 
comprehensive survey before new constructive work is undertaken. 


“A comprehensive survey of the social, physical and industrial 
conditions of all rural territory should be made, with the object of 
ascertaining, first, the main facts regarding the problems of rural life and 
rural development in territory already settled and organized ; and, second, 
more precise information than is now available regarding natural 
resources in unorganized territory. 

“The survey should be so prepared as to enable constructive proposals 
to be formulated regarding the economic development of the natural and 
industrial resources of the country, and regarding the location of new 
towns, railways and highways. 

“It should include a complete inventory and an additional survey of 
all lands which have been already surveyed and homesteaded with a 
view to securing their settlement under proper conditions and to devising 
means to lessen injurious speculation. 

“It should deal with questions of taxation and assessment of land 
and buildings for provincial and local purposes. 

“Settlement of remote areas should be suspended while the survey 
is being made; and, further, Crown lands should not be alienated until 
after proper plans of development have been prepared and certain 
preliminary improvements carried out, and only then when it is definitely 
ascertained that the land can be put to economic use. 

“Detailed topographical maps showing all existing physical con- 
ditions should be prepared for the most valuable and thickly-populated 
parts of the Dominion and the cost distributed over all branches of 
government.” 
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Such a Survey is also demanded by some representatives of Local 
Authorities here before large Housing schemes are set in hand, but our 
present government is apparently of opinion that such methods are super- 
fluous, and that the hundreds of thousands of new houses and homesteads 
which must be provided with its help, may well be put up in the places 
chosen by Local Authorities, acting without the benefit of comprehensive 
surveys which would form a basis for decision as to the best localitiés for 
further development. The delay necessary before more than a first instal- 
ment of Housing schemes can be carried out gives more time for such a 
general survey of the country and its resources, or at least, as an instalment, 
of certain areas of the country ; but there is no indication of any such idea 
being in contemplation here as yet. But that sooner or later it will have to 
be undertaken seems obvious, and how much better if it can be done before 
the expenditure of vast sums of public money contemplated to meet the 
present crisis. 

Mr. Adams’ Report points out, in the first place, what are the rural 
problems to be dealt with :— 


“Broadly speaking, we require to lay emphasis on the following 
needs as a means of conserving human and natural resources in connec- 
tion with any policy inaugurated in the future : 


(1) The planning and development of land by methods which will 
secure health, amenity, convenience and efficiency, and the 
rejection of those methods that lead to injurious speculation. 

““(2) The promotion of scientific training, improved educational 
facilities and means of social intercourse. 

(3) The establishment of an efficient government organisation and 
improved facilities for securing co-operation, rural credit, and 
development of rural industries. 

“We have to deal primarily with the first of these needs, and only 
incidentally and partially with the other two—but all of them are inter- 
dependent and cannot be separated in any sound scheme for improving 
rural conditions.’’ 


The first chapter ends with the reminder that the objective of production 
is not material wealth, or power, but happy and healthy human life. In 
the second chapter Mr. Adam deals with the question of rural depopulation 
already a problem even in Canada—and congested town areas, and gives 
some interesting figures on this subject. It appears that the rate of increase 
for the rural population (including villages under 1,500) in the ten years 
from 19011911 was 21 per cent., as against 66.6 per cent. for the urban 
population. This general slight rural increase marks an actual falling off 
in some parts. The principal falling off in the rural population in the older 


provinces was in Ontario and Nova Scotia. In Ontario the decrease appears’ 


to have been serious and to involve a partial return to the waste of certain 
districts, with a sparse and degenerating population having too great a 


, degree of isolation. This appears to be largely due to the fact that certain 


areas were not suitable for agriculture, and should have beer used as 
forest land, but in the lack of any such comprehensive surveys as are 
advocated, these were cleared and divided up in farm lots. The settlements 
appear to have been made, however, by the government in defiance of 
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evidence open to them at the time of settlethent. The contrast between 
those areas and that of other parts of Ontario appears to be very striking. 

In the western areas of Canad: the position is much complicated by the 
fact that land speculators have been allowed to get hold of great areas of 
land. Interesting figures on rural output and profits are given, and the 
chapter concludes with a section on small industrial farms. The third 
chapter deals with ‘‘ Present Systems of Surveying and Planning Land in 
Rural Areas,” and begins with the statement that as a general rule there 
has been no proper planning of rural and urban areas—merely adherence 
to a rectangular system of survey. The chapter is largely devoted to an 
attack on the “ gridiron”? system of planning, usually adopted in Canada 
as well as in the U.S.A., and to show that “every plan should vary with 
the circumstances, conditions and topography.”” This chapter includes very 
interesting diagrams on the important question too often overlooked of 
sunlight curves in streets. It shows, in conclusion, that ‘‘ more complete 
and adequate surveys and a comprehensive classification of land is essential 
to secure successful and permanent land settlement.” 

Chapter 4 deals very suggestively with Railways and Highways ; 
Chapter 5, with Land Speculation and Absentee Ownership, and 
discusses remedies, and goes on to discuss sanitation and kindred questions. 
Chapter 6 is entitled ‘‘ The Organisation of Rural Life and Rural Industry,” 
and gives interesting particulars of co-operative development, of the 
difficulties in obtaining rural credit, and the attempts made to meet this, of 
education and scientific training and the need for a more comprehensive 
system, and for better organisation in general, especially in regard to rural 
and domestic industries, with an interesting comparison of French develop- 
ments in this respect. The chapter goes on to deal with Industrial 
Decentralisation and the example of the Garden City at Letchworth, and 
urges that “ national and local progress in the future will largely depend 
on the extent to which we promote education, and civic welfare in the 
small towns and rural districts.” Chapter 7 goes on to discuss Government 
Politics and Land Development, and gives the urgently-needed warning 
(p. 204), “‘ The present effect of homesteading, as shown in this report has 
been to encourage speculation, and that may also be the effect of any 
governmental policy to promote co-operation and rural credit and to 
subsidise the improvement of homesteaded land, which has not been 
properly planned at the outset.” It is contended, in conclusion here, that 
proper control of the development of land cannot be secured without the 
preparation of comprehensive development schemes, as well for rural as for 
urban districts. A further Report is promised which is to go into greater 
details as to the methods needed for both. 

Chapter 10 gives an outline of proposals and general conclusions. Here 
Mr. Adams points out that the solution must be reached by many patks, 
and that proper planning of the land is merely the basis for right develop- 
ment which involves such matters as improved and educational methods, 
co-operation, rural credit, creation of rural industries, etc. 

In short, the lesson of the book is that in proportion as they caa pass 
from the British method of thinking of house-building with one compart- 
ment of their brains, of education with another, of rural credit and co- 
operation not at all, and attain to the Eutopian vision in which all these 
and more are thought of as necessary elements in community building, in 
so far will Canada become a real land of promise; moreover, that just in 
So far as we do the like here shall we be able to deal with our problems, 
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so like yet so different from those of Canada. Mr. Adams is to be con- 
gratulated on having brought together so many diverse points into one 
general Report and so made a first step in educating the public and the 
government to think of the question of community-building as a whole. 
We may add that the Garden City movement may also take some credit to 
itself in having, so to speak, produced such a frame of mind in Mr. Adams, 
by giving him the actual job of building up such a community. The lesson 
learnt as Letchworth is being applied over a continent. It is but another 
illustration of the methods of the Spiritual Power that grows “like a grain 
of mustard seed.” We are interested to note that in his larger outlooks 
Mr. Adams is not uninfluenced by the point of view advanced in this 
Review : he quotes with approval from the Introduction to the Making of 
the Future series printed in our issue of May 1917, the statement that 
we need a re-awakening of the Universities to a more vital interest in civic 
problems, that the Universities in all countries in the passing generation 
have been strongholds of Germanic thought with its mechanical and venal 
philosophy, and, finally, that “the re-awakening movement has been slow, 
timid, blindfold, because lacking in civic vision.’”’ 

In short, the ‘Cities Committee may claim that Mr. Adams is a repre- 
sentative of the point of view it exists to urge. The Report deserves to be 
no less widely studied here than in Canada. 

S. B. 


V. 


A FURTHER EXAMPLE IN INDIA.) 


It is impossible to read these Reports and studies of Indian conditions 
without keen regret that similar work is not being taken in hand as regards 
our English cities, but that it is proposed to go blindly forward into a 
period of extensive housing activity without the general surveys of which 
they show the necessity. Mr. Lanchester’s most interesting and helpful 
work is particularly clear and detailed in pressing the need for such 
surveys before Town Planning is undertaken. After a short account of 
Town Planning at past periods, he goes on to say: ‘‘ We now reach a 
point when Town Planning arrives at a new stage. Up to within the 
last half-century it had been based upon considerations frequently artistic, 
but rarely and only accidentally sociological. Of late we have been 
gradually reaching the conclusion that Sociology is the principal basis for 
Town Planning, hence the necessity for a civic survey, analysing all the 
influences that dictate the city’s structure and govern its development. 
By this means it is hoped to arrive at a just balance between the demands 
of the various factors that make for the best forms of civic life. Too often 
in the past one aspect has been allowed to dominate the others.” 

“Now the broad general view demanded by Town Planning practice 
must be based on a comprehensive knowledge of the city’s requirements, 
present and probable, coupled with a grasp of how these requirements 
may best be provided for. This involves careful study of the habits and 


1. Town Planning in Madras, by H. V. Lanchester (Constable, 12/6). 
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needs of the citizen from the various aspects cited in the survey, in order 
that life and its activities may be carried on under the most favourable 
conditions possible. The methods and results will vary according to 
circumstances, but will entail a systematic organising of civic resources 
and a regulation of the manner and purpose for which the various portions 
of the city should be employed.” 

“Thus ‘starting with what already exists, there is now to be decided 
what should be retained, what improved, and what eliminated. Then 
follow the modifications, substitutions, and extensions which must be made 
for the purposes of recreation, health, commerce, traffic, education, etc. ; 
by the provision and treatment of open spaces; the services for the sick 
and infirm; allocation of areas for commercial and manufacturing 
purposes ; the improvement and formation of roads, 1ailways, canals, and 
their co-relation ; the proper distribution of schools and other educational 
institutions; and all other matters that affect the welfare of the 
community.” 

Mr. Lanchester bases his detailed recommendations for such a civic 
survey on the scheme adopted in 1911 by the Cities Committee of the 
Sociological Society, of which he is a member, so that the Cities Committee 
may well congratulate itself to find its influence radiating in a very 
practical way round the world, with Professor Geddes and Mr. Lanchester 
in India, and with Mr. Thomas Adams in Canada at the same time. What 
strength of custom, or habit of muddledom, is it which prevents a like 
course for these ideas at home ? 

Such a Survey covers: (a) General topography with maps showing 
geology, contours, etc.; (b) History and Archeology; (c) Traffic; 
(d) Growth and Development; (¢) Housing; (/) Recreation; (g) Garden 
suburbs ; (h) Education; (j) Art; (k) Environment; (/) Structural methods ; 
(m) Hygiene; (n) Economics; (0) Law and Custom; (p) Administration. 

Mr. Lanchester’s book is for the most part a generalized series of 
lectures based on such surveys of Indian cities, and having regard in 
particular to their problems, illustrated with very interesting maps and 
pictures. The series of plans of Madras city, actual and possible, with 
which the book closes make a magistral contribution to Civics and set a 
high standard for succeeding monographs. 

He omits consideration of no side of city life, but deals with all the 
problems from street traffic to housing, and from tradition to city improve- 
ments, in the concrete way made possible by such surveys. 

He goes on to contrast European and Indian cities and to draw attention 
to special Indian problems, and concludes with two chapters on the city of 
Madras, of which one deals with its historic development, and the last 
with the lines of improvement schemes. This is a most stimulating example 
of the new sociological literature that is growing up, and of the new 
type of sociologist in action, the sociologist who has passed on from the 
attitude of the student of cities to that of the re-maker of civilization. for 
that, after all, is what it amounts to! The new applied sociology is 
at no less a task than this, and never was it more essential than now that 
citizens should arise, capable of taking that task in hand. It can. however 
only be carried through either, as perhaps to some extent may be possible 
in India, by a benevolent despotism, native or foreign. or by a well- 
informed public opinion ardently supporting those who show the way to 
better things. ‘It is presumably for lack of this public opinion that so 
little progress is made at home. It would seem that the most urgent 
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matter at the present time is to develop such a public opinion and that 
literature of this type, and study of their own town and city, might with 
advantage to themselves and to the community, supplement that of 
Economics on which such organizations as the ‘‘ Workers’ Educational 
Association " and other bodies of working-men students, tend to con- 
centrate. But such studies should be confined to no class: they should 
be the prerogative of all citizens, and only when they become so shall 
we see a world able and ready to make use of the developments of modern 
science by the application of modern philosophy. S. B. 


VI. 
A MANUFACTURER’S APPROACH. 


THE demiurgic impulse characteristic of the pioneers of the Industrial 
Revolution is a marked feature in the enthusiasm with which the process 
of supplying the physical needs of mankind is viewed by a great manufac- 
turer like Lord Leverhulme.! But the demiurge of Port Sunlight is nearer 
to Robert Owen than to the more typical pioneers of industry; he is not 
only a demiurge but also a humanist. Urged by this double bent he has 
made a discovery which has been indeed dimly sensed before as part of the 
progress of industry, but which so far as one knows has never been clearly 
seen, generalized and put forward as a cutting edge of practical policy. 
Lord Leverhulme’s proposition may be stated as follows :—In proportion 
as the machinery of a business becomes complicated and costly and the 
overhead charges correspondingly high it becomes economic to employ the 
machinery in multiple shifts by cutting down the hours of the workers.? 
The process tends towards a 24 hours day for the machine and as short a 
time for each shift as the proportion of overhead charges will bear. If 
these charges at present are, as is so often the case, equivalent to the wages 
of the workers, the ratio can thus be cut down to half, and we may have 
two shifts of six hours each substituted for an eight hours day. If we 


suppose a case in which the overhead charges are twice that of the wages _ 
bill the same result will be attained by cutting down the hours of each shift — 


to four and working three shifts—and so on. Looking to the supremacy 
of the human factor, the ideal adjustment would perhaps be under the 
given conditions a double shift of six hours, as Lord Leverhulme seems 
broadly to indicate. If the objection is raised that the management expenses 
must be increased by the employment of more clerks to deal with the in. 
creased output the reply is that this would be more than balanced by the 
increased productivity per hour on which we could rely owing to the 
increased freshness of the workers. 

There are many aspects of Lord Leverhulme’s position which call for 


1. The Six-Hour Day and other Industrial Questions, by Lord Lever- 
hulme (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 12/6). 

2. If this principle is finally substantiated it will doubtless pass into 
economic theory as the Leverhulme law, 
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further discussion. But let us choose a single one of these, namely, the 
question of overhead charges and the influence of this on production and 


- consumption. Take overhead charges as (a) salaries, (b) upkeep and 


maintenance, (c) rent, interest and insurance, (d) depreciation, (¢) rates and 
taxes; excluding for the purposes of this discussion the cost of advertise- 
ments and other selling charges. The sum total of a, b, c, d, ¢, plus 
profits and wages, may be taken as constituting price. We must note as 
affecting several of these charges the more or less necessary loss of material 
and energies accompanying the process of exploitation, manufacture and 
transport. This loss has to be paid for and is of course included in the 
price of the product. 

But clearly the factor in the price corresponding to this loss is a 
fictitious one in the sense that there remains nothing substantive corre- 
sponding to the lost material and energy. Yet there is a tendency under 
our existing economic system for this negative element in price to get 
capitalized and so remain as a claim upon future output. This has been 
vividly pointed out by Major Douglas in a recent number of the English 
Review, where he draws the inference that so long as this tendency operates 
it is likely to counter effectively all efforts towards maximising the national 
output by imposing an increasing burden on industry. 

How far these negative elements in price do actually persist and how 
far they are wiped out in different ways is of course a matter for research 
and statistical estimate. Have such investigations anywhere been made ? 
Where can a bibliography of this subject be found? In ignorance of these 
matters we may put the case somewhat as follows. There is a sort of tacit 
conspiracy among manufacturers, bankers, rent receivers, investors, and 
property owners in general (as contrasted with wage earners) to capitalize 
the negative elements in price and to retain them as more or less permanent 
claims on the national output. On the other hand, there are countering 
tendencies at work. For example, scrupulous business men of the old- 
fashioned type do undoubtedly from time to time write down their capital 
values in a way which though not, perhaps, explicitly devised for the 
purpose, yet does have the effect of cancelling out some of these negative 
elements. How much weight should be attached to this countering 
tendency it is impossible even to guess in the absence of detailed investiga. 
tion. Viewing the question in a large way the main operative tendencies 
in this direction apart from this item would seem to be (a) habitual sales 
of commodities under cost price, as is an increasing custom among dealers 
generally who thus clear off accumulated stocks periodically ; (b) the normal 
run of bankruptcies ; (c) commercial crises. All these taken together might 
be interpreted as agencies of which our clumsy economic system makes 
empirical use in order to counter its cardinal defect of accumulating in 
legal claims these negative elements introduced by charging for loss of 
material and energy in exploitation, manufacture and transport. Here 
then is a clumsy method (like the crisis of fever in the human organism), 
crying out for replacement by a thought-out system for doing the same 
work of economic adjustment in a human and straightforward way instead 
of a roundabout and catastrophic one. Q 

Going back to Lord Leverhulme’s idea of diminishing the hours of 
labour, and increasing the use of machinery, with resulting decrease in the 
ratio of overhead charges to output we may see in the application of this 
principle the beginning of an instrument which might be increasingly 
adjusted to bring about the equivalence of capital to the values of the 
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apparatus of exploitation, manufacture, transport and the stock of goods. 
The details of such application would force a discussion of ethical as well 
as economic principles which cannot here be entered upon. And assuredly 
such discussion is but one of many fundamental issues raised by Lord 
Leverhulme’s fertile idea. 

To return to the main point. The practise referred to above by which 
conservative types of business men do write down their capital values is 
of course a beginning towards systematic action in equilibrating real and 
putative economic values. And a more comprehensive survey would 
doubtless discover other ways by which the fictitious elements in the 
aggregate of value are from time to time corrected. An exploration of the 
bibliography of this subject would of course be a first step towards that 
reconsideration of the whole field of economics which is now so urgently 
needed. 
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REVIEWS. 


CRIME, PERSONALITY, CONDUCT 


CRIMINOLOGY. By Maurice Parmelee, Ph.D. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1918. Pp. 522; price 2 dollars. 
PERSONALITY AND ConpucT. By Maurice Parmelee, Ph.D. New York : 
Moffat, Yard & Co., 1918. Pp. 283. 
PROFESSOR PARMELEE is a criminologist, and an admirable type of the 
species. There are still persons who vigorously deny that criminology and 
criminologists have any right to exist. They can find no clear line of 
demarcation, they tell us, between criminals and the general population, 
and they consider that all the facts brought together under criminology 
might as well be brought under some other head. All that may be admitted. 
Natural groups have nuclei but no cell walls, we cannot realise the fact too 
cleaily. And we can often profitably bring our facts under different heads. 
On this very ground we may approach Dr. Parmelee without compunction, 
and even a slight examination of his text-book, for as such it is intended, 
will show how profitable it may be to deal with criminology as a definite 
and distinct field of study. 

It is, moreover—as one of “ the two greatest of social evils’’ (the other 
being held to be poverty) a study with extensive relationships. That fact 
is peculiarly present to Dr. Parmelee’s mind. Ten years ago he published 
The Principles of Anthropology and Sociology in their Relation to Criminal 
Procedure, a notable book, which grew out of considerable experience with 
criminal courts and prisons in America, as well as research in Europe, 
and was marked by an enlightened yet critical openness to the mew ideas 


‘on crime and punishment which were then spreading in the world. But, 


as he here points out, the biological, psychological, and social sciences upon 
which criminology is based have advanced rapidly; “much of the 
criminology of a decade or more ago is already obsolete.’’ He has, there- 
fore, thought it desirable to attempt a comprehensive survey of the whole 
field from a present-day point of view, avoiding all “ unilateral” theories 
which confine attention to some single group of causes. It is a task for 
which he is well fitted, not merely by his equipment in experience and 
knowledge, but by the temper of his mind and the direction of his outlook. 
He possesses a temperamentally cool, judicial, deliberate mind, with a 
seemingly instinctive impulse to balance and weigh all the considerations 
that are brought before him. 

While criminology, as the author admits, is not a fundamental science, 
it is yet “a hybrid product of many sciences,” zoology, anthropology, 
psychology, anatomy, physiology, pathology, meteorology, and many 
sciences of the sociological group, such as demography, statistics, juris 
prudence, penology, for this complex of sciences is in the end essentially 
sociological. The book is accordingly divided into six parts, dealing 
successively with (1) the nature and evolution of crime, (2) criminogenic 
environmental factors, (3) organic factors in traits and types, (4) criminal 
jurisprudence, (5) penology, and (6) crime in relation to social progress. 
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In this web, it may fairly be said, all the chief forms of the criminological 
problem are caught, and all its most debated difficulties brought into 
orderly review. 

What is crime? That is an important question, for many criminological 
doctrines must be affected by the way in which we define crime. After 
some discussion Dr. Parmelee decides that “a crime is an act forbidden 
and punished by the law, which is almost always immoral according to 
the prevailing ethical standard, which is usually harmful to society, which 
it is ordinarily feasible to repress by penal measures, and whose repression 
is necessary or is supposed to be necessary to the preservation of the 
existing social order.’’ We must thus, on the one hand, be cautious how 
we speak of a “‘ congenital” criminal, and, on the other, avoid negligently 
identifying crime and immorality. Certain peculiarities can probably be 
distinguished in those who are criminal at all times and places, and there 
are several types of people who are always peculiarly prone to violate legal 
and moral conventions, so that the criminal class at any time “ is 
determined in part by what acts are criminal, but perhaps in larger part 
by traits which are more or less universally characteristic of this class.” 
The distinction between the criminal and non-criminal class, however, is 
not hard and fast. The elementary traits of human nature are the funda- 
mental factors in determining criminal or any other conduct. Any ivstinct 
may under some conditions lead to criminal conduct and under others to 
generally useful conduct. Hence it is inac¢tysate to speak of a criminal 
instinct or of an instinctive type of criminal. No persons are born criminal 
in the sense of being predestined at birth to become criminal; they are 
only born with abnormal traits likely to lead them into criminal conduct, 
which like all other conduct, is the outcome of the co-operation of internal 
factors with external factors. This view may probably be regarded as 
sound, though it may be remarked that those who have used for a certain 
type of person the term “ instinctive criminal’ to which Dr. Parmelee 
objects, have usually meant no more than he here means when he states 
as regards one criminal group that “there is a measure of truth in 
calling them born criminals.’’ Dr. Parmelee’s objection to the term 
‘instinctive criminal "’ seems to rest on his definition of instinct which he 
regards as “‘ radically different ’’ from emotion. This is a view diametrically 
opposed to a view now widely held and especially voiced by Dr. McDougall, 
who regards the affective life as an essential aspect of the instinctive life, 
the instincts being the prime movers in all human activity. If we may 


admit, with McDougall, that some predisposition to the formation of the * 


moral sentiments may be inherited, it can be asserted that there is nothing 
very illegitimate in the term “ instinctive criminal,” to the use of which, 
thirty years ago, by the present reviewer, Dr. Parmelee objects, although 
it may be better at the present time to follow Dr. Parmelee in recognising 
that the hereditary or “‘ instinctive’ factor plays a part in many criminal 
types and to drop the term “instinctive criminal’ in favour of “ ament 
criminal ’’ and “ psychopathic criminal.” 

On the old controversy around the name of Lombroso on this point, 
Dr. Parmelee is, however, fairly clear. He is in no sense a disciple of 
Lombroso, nor can he be said to spring out of Lombroso’s school. In 
Lombroso’s theory of criminality he finds “several egregious errors ”’; 
Lombroso was not familiar with modern theories of heredity as his mis-use 
of the term “‘atavism ”’ shows; he seemed to imply, though he never stated, 
the transmission of acquired traits; and he apparently believed that moral 
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imbecility is a distinct morbid entity. But at the same time Dr. Parmelee 
recognises Lombroso’s high place in the development of criminology, the 
fertility and fruitfulness of his ideas, and especially the valuable service 
he performed in emphasizing some of the powerful hereditary factors in 
criminality, while not overlooking the other factors. In this connection, 
when criticising Dr. Goring’s very polemical report on the results of his 
biometrical study of the English convict, Dr. Parmelee describes that 
writer’s perversion of Lombroso’s views as gross, inexcusable, and 
grotesque, all the more extraordinary since Dr. Goring himself (as, it may 
be remarked, Ferri also long since pointed out) was supporting Lombroso’s 
main thesis of the hereditary basis of criminality, carrying it, indeed, to 
excess, ‘‘more Lombrosian than Lombroso.”’ 

With this discriminative method of dealing with the hereditary factors 
of criminality, it is not surprising that Dr. Parmelee is ready to recognise 
the importance of the meteorological factors, and he discusses in succession 
the influence of climate, season, and weather. He regards heat with its 
stimulating influence as a leading factor here, together with some persistance 
of the primitive seasonal periodicity in the sexual and general life of man, 
and he makes no reference to the elaborate and ingenious arguments of 
Gaedeken of Copenhagen who has pointed out that the periodicity of crime 
and allied manifestations is not strictly parallel with temperature, and 
believes that it can be better explained as due to the sun’s chemical 
rays with a spring maximum, acting on the organism in precisely tne same 
way as alcohol. In any case Dr. Parmelee’s conclusions may be accepted 
as roughly accurate. Crimes against the person are usually more numerous 
in hot climates than in cold climates, and in warm seasons than in cold 
seasons, while crimes against property,—in part, it may be, from the direct 
effect of cold in stimulating activity but chiefly from its indirect effect in 
increasing needs and favouring opportunity,—rise in cold weather and cold 
climates. Thus as we go from the north to the south of France crimes 
against the person regularly decrease, similarly, though not quite so 
regularly, when we proceed from north to south in Italy. At the same 
time, the author suggests that the differences between frequence of crime 
against the person in different countries may not be entirely a matter of 
heat, but partly of race. He recognises that our knowledge in this field is 
still rudimentary, but he finds reason to believe that the affective traits 
of different races vary more than their intellectual traits. Climatic differ- 
ences cause variations in the internal organs which must react on the 
sympathetic nervous system and thus influence the emotional states, while 
the adaptation ofa raceto those changed conditions may well give rise to 
permanent variations in their emotional traits. In discussing the influence 
of the weather on crime, Dr. Parmelee wisely confines himself to setting 
forth the result of Dexter’s considerable series of observations at New York 
and Denver, with their contrasting meteorological conditions. These 
indicate that some meteorological conditions, which Dexter calls anaboiic, 
accelerate the vital processes, and others, which he calls katabolic, retard 
them. Anabolic conditions are high temperature, high winds, fair days 
with low humidity ; katabolic are low temperature, high barometer, calms, 
rainy and cloudy days, and high humidities. The conditions productive of 
misconduct are precisely those anabolic conditions which are favourable 
to health. Misdemeanours are rather the result of excessive vitality, than, 
like sickness and death, of defective vitality. 

This discussion leads on to the consideration of the demographic factors 
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in criminality, and special attention is given to the respective urban and 
rural conditions favouring criminality, the reasons which encourage the 
concentration of many forms of crime in cities, and even, as the author 
seems at times to admit, render urban life itself more criminal than rural 
life. As he further argues, however, though there is probably more crime 
in urban than in rural communities, there is not more vice (except in 
organised forms), rural communities being, indeed, in many respects more 
vicious than urban. Rapidity in growth of population is also a factor of 
criminality, since industry under existing industrial conditions cannot 
expand with corresponding rapidity, whence sweating, unemployment, 
bitter competition, and a general fall in the standard of living, all these 
conditions favouring crime. It is only by eliminating the surplus of labour, 
in proportion to the other factors of production, that, in actual practice, 
under present conditions and putting aside fanciful schemes, that adjust- 
ment is possible. The fundamental method, Dr. Parmelee points out, by 
which this can be accomplished is the artificial control of the birth-rate ; 
“few changes could be of greater value to society at large and to the poorer 
classes in particular than the widespread dissemination of the necessary 
knowledge for the artificial control of birth.” 

We here approach what the author calls “‘ the economic basis of crime” 
and discusses in a lengthy chapter. There have been opposing views as to 
whether criminality is largely influenced by economic conditions, just as 
there have as to the economic factor in vice and especially in prostitution. 
Dr. Parmelee considers that the influence of economic conditions is very 
great, but so complex that it is difficult, if not impossible, to disentangle 
them. In attempting to do so he follows four methods : (1) the correlation 
of amount of crime with economic changes, and here he not only points 
out that the preponderance of crimes against property in winter almost 
certainly indicates greater destitution and a higher degree of economic 
pressure, but brings forward the figures and diagrams indicating a direct 
correlation between the price of wheat and crimes against property in 
England, Wales and France, and between the price of rye and convictions 
for theft in Russia, while at the same time he is careful to point out that 
criminality is not determined solely by this factor which ts only one among 
many ; (2) the method of studying those crimes in which economic motives 
are predominant, when it is found that economic pressure tends to increase 
crimes against property more than crimes against the person; (3) the 
method of studying the economic status of criminals, which seems to indicate 
that they belong in undue proportion to the poorer classes; thus in Italy 
while about 60 per cent. of the total population belong to the poorer classes, 
the proportion of convicted persons belonging to these classes is 35 to 
go per cent. (though, as Dr. Parmelee seems willing to admit, this estimate 
and the validty of the conclusion are open to question) ; it is also found 
that the occupational distribution of criminals seems to reveal economic 
pressure as a cause of crime, though it may be that peverty and crime are 
results of a common cause and not causes of each other; finally (4) we may 
study professional criminality when we find that early economic pressure, 
the struggie for subsistence or for a higher standard of living, together 
with inadequate intellectual and moral training, largely mould this class of 
criminals. Seon 

This leads on to the political basis of crime, for political organisation 1s 
largely the reflettion «f past economic and social conditions still determining 
the present, and in a sense crime is due entirely to political factors. The 
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civilized governments of to-day are more or less avowedly based on social 
welfare theories—a point of view which the author is willing to assume 
and they thus become largely, though indirectly, responsible for much of 
criminal conduct. At the same time Dr, Parmelee has little faith in an 
extreme degree of social regulation by law, regarding it indeed as 
dangerous, in this matter being more in sympathy with Garofalo than with 
Ferri; the creation of new laws is an opportunity for new violations of law, 
while the greatest evil of all is that excessive restriction and social contro] 
discourages individual initiative and decreases human achievement. Among 
the political factors of crime war and militarism are included. These are 
complicated, and while it is fairly clear that the immediate effects of 
war upon crime are both favourable and unfavourable, there is no agreement 
as to its ultimate effect. Statistics always show an apparent diminution of 
crime during war; those who would otherwise be engaged in crime are 
drafted into ¢he army where they still kill and plunder, war becoming a 
substitute for crime. Still more largely the apparent diminution of ctime in 
war-time is due to weakened forces of repression. Again, the emotional 
excitement of war turns many impulses which would assume a criminal 
form into patriotic channels, especially when the war seems to be carrying 
into effect a popular ideal, though, on the other hand, it engenders a vast 
amount of hatred and vengeance more than counter-balancing its so-called 
moral effects. Similarly the effects of militarism in peace-time by encourag- 
ing a spirit of obedience and orderliness are counter-balanced by the 
development of servility in the private, of the domineering spirit in the 
officer, of contempt and brutality towards the civilian in both, while the 
unwholesome social conditions of garrison life are a bad influence on the 
young. Even when democratically organised under the best possible living 
conditions, ‘‘ :t is doubtful if the benefits derived from military service can 
counter-balance the evils.’”” The more far-reaching effects of war on crime 
are both direct and indirect ; directly, it encourages lawlessness and violence 
which persist long after the war is over, and indirectly the economic after- 
effects of war on crime are still more patent, destroying property, producing 
useless goods, reducing the aggregate production of wealth, diminishing 
the available means of production. The immediate effect is a spurt of 
prosperity, but that is merely due to an acceleration following the previous 
slackening. It is compensated by the burden of the costs of a war which are 
usually shifted in the end on to the poor. War and militarism are, 
therefore, the author concludes, factors for creating precisely those economic 
conditions which encourage crime. It is held by some that civilization 
generally, as well as war, encourages crime; this question is discussed 
in a subsequent chapter, where the influences of science, religion, and the 
press are considered. The apparent increase of crime is largely, and 
perhaps entirely, due to two factors : the greater complexity of new laws 
and the greater stringency with which old laws are carried out. There are, 
however, some ways, Dr. Parmelee believes, in which civilization has really 
increased crime, as by adding to the nervous pressure on human life and 
by heightening social activities, so that there is a measure of truth in 
Poletti’s doctrine that criminality is correlated with material prosperity. 
But we are not justified in holding with Poletti that this is permanent. 
We may only be witnessing a lack of adequate adjustment to a new and 
imperfectly established phase of civilization. 

Dr. Parmelee deals as fully and as carefully with the organic basis of 
crime—with amented and psychopathic criminality, with juvenile and 
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feminine criminals—as with the environmental social factors. This, how- 
ever, is a field which has been more exhaustively studied, and on the basis 
of an unequalled practical experience, by Dr. Healy in his splendid work 
on The Individual Delinquent. Here, moreover, the discussion becomes 
highly specialized and of less general sociological interest. Much the same 
may be said of the author’s extensive treatment—occupying more than a 
third of the volume—of law, police, responsibility, and punishment. All 
that he has to say on these matters deserves, however, careful attention, as 
well as his arguments in favour of a public defender to supplement the 
public prosecutor, free civil justice, the gradual elimination of the jury, and 
the individualization of punishment, although he believes that an element 
of vengeance can never be altogether eliminated from the conception of 
punishment. 

This admirable and well-constructed text-book, which certainly super- 
sedes any previous book as a fair and balanced statement of criminological 
problems, is brought to an end with three chapters on the evolutive or 
political criminal and on the future of crime. Common crimes are committed 
in the interests of individuals; the distinction of political crimes is that 
they are committed in the interests of the public; while common crimes 
are anti-social, political crimes are social, and in their ultimate effect often 
beneficial to society. It is novessary, however, to suppress rigorously many 
forms of political crime, although great caution is necessary in limiting 
freedom of speech and of assemblage; even to-day this is not always 
understood and much mischief has thereby been done. Special methods of 
restraint or punishment should be adapted in the case of political offenders, 
moreover, and a special tribunal set up. 

As regards the future of crime generally, we cannot expect to see it 
entirely disappear, although its forms are ever changing. But if the growth 
of population is regulated so that the increase will not be too rapid, the 
conditions of human society will be so ameliorated that crime will probably 
diminish ; hence “the supreme importance for the prevention of crime of 
the intelligent use of birth control measures.” Eugenic measures, in 
Dr. Parmelee’s opinion, can only prevent crime in a small degree because 
of the powerful criminogenic factors of the environment; but since these 
factors work first and chiefly on the defective individuals in the population, 
it would seem that far more weight should be attached to eugenics than is 
allowed by Dr. Parmelee, who also seems to admit grudgingly the steriliza- 
tion of those criminals in whom the hereditary factor is powerful, regarding 
it as a “form of mutilation,” which in its modern shape it can scarcely 
be said to be. In the last analysis, he holds crime will disappear only so 
far as a normal life is made possible for mankind, enlarging the possibilities 
of spontaneous expression. ‘ Hence it is,” he concludes, “ that the problem 
of crime is a problem of human freedom as well as of repression.”’ 

This may be said to be the thesis developed in the volume on 
Personality and Conduct with which Dr. Parmelee has rapidly followed up 
his Criminology. It is a much shorter book of slighter construction. But 
the ideas are large, and this exposition of them is the more valuable since 
the author, while retaining his customary calm and judicial attitude, 
courageously seeks to counteract many social and legal tendencies for 
excessive regulation and restriction which have of late been fashionable in 
various countries, no doubt largely because, as a Vice-Commissioner 
explained to Professor Parmelee, who had pointed out the absurdity of 
some of their methods, ‘‘ The public expects them of us.”” The author here 
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deals with the social regulation, through custom, public opinion, and 
convention, of three aspects of human life: the craving for alcohol and 
similar drugs, the passion for gambling and speculation, and, through the 
larger part of the book, the sex life. He starts from the principle that the 
spontaneous expression of human nature is the criterion for the regulation 
of conduct, or, in other words, the ethical standard and ideal. Failure to 
apply the criterion gives rise to many of the worst evils in the attempt to 
overcome unnecessary restriction. The great problem is to attain as ample 
and, as far as possible, innocuous, an outlet for human energies as can be 
reached. Dr. Parmelee’s purpose here is to ascertain how far society is 
justified in restraining the spontaneous expression of human nature as 
illustrated in the three special cases. He seeks to distinguish between those 
activities which are desirable and permissible, those which while undesir- 
able cannot be suppressed by law, and those which can and should be 
repressed by penal means. In the lengthy discussion of the sex relationship 
he ‘»sists strongly on the importance of what he describes as ‘‘ the play 
function ” of sex, as an important factor alike in the enrichment of human 
personality and the evolution of civilization. Professor Parmelee is not 
here writing a text-book and expresses freely various personal opinions 
which may not be accepted by every reader of his suggestive and stimulat- 
ing volume. He regards a double standard of sexual morality as inevitable, 
and even useful, under present conditions, and holds that by permitting 
more or less sex freedom for men, “the double standard upholds for 
one-half of mankind an ideal c‘ freedom which will eventually become a 
part of the birthright of women as well.”” He seems to consider that the 
single standard involves a morality of sex repression. This may have been 
true once, but it is scarcely true to-day, and the author states the sound 
view when he concludes that the economic independence of woman is the 
great force for a genuine single standard of morality, which is not a 
question of raising the morality of man or of lowering that of woman, but 
of placing them on an equality of freedom in chs:-> of mates. As regards 
prostitution, for which he considers that under present conditions there is a 
good deal of justification, he is in favour of regulation, and points out the 
unfortunate results of treating vice as crime. He approves of preliminary 
or trial marriage, and while maintaining that monogamy must always be 
the permanent form of union, believes that it will be safe, when women are 
economically independent, to leave sexually mature, adults free to choose 
any form of sexual relation they desire, which must be a genuinely free 
contract, whether or not permanent. The distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate children should be abolished. Homosexuality and similar 
aberrations should not be penalised, the unfortunate persons thus afflicted 
not being responsible for their sexual variations, and often being useful 
members of society. We must also react against the imposition of an 
excessive degree of uniformity upon human nature, often suppressing 
much aptitude which might have been utilized, and must recognize and 
allow for the adjustment of conflicting elements. This will only be possible 
under a truly democratic organisation of society. 


Both of these volumes possess useful bibliographies. 
Have.ock Eis. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF CITIZENSHIP. By Sir Henry Jones. (Macmillan & Co. 
Price 3/6 net.) 

THE purpose of this book is to initiate thinking on citizenship among such 
men as were given classes on Civics by the Army Educational system in 
France. It is a strong and very valuable plea for clear thinking on moral 
issues; and the author shows why feeling and intuition are not guides 
to correct principles of action. The philosophical attitude is Kantian. The 
nature of the State is discussed by contrasting the State as Power with 
the State as a moral instrument; and there are statements of the nature 
of freedom, personality and sovereignty. ‘A wise and good State cannot 
have too much liberty or power or sovereignty, nor an evil and foolish one 
too little.” The State is conceived in personal terms. There is a discussion 
of the nature of man as a moral being, having elements in him which 
may be called finite and infinite. Further, the function of the State in 
the life of men is said to be that of teaching the nature of the good. ‘ The 
State is an educational institution, and in the last resort it has to teach only 
one thing—the nature of the good’; and it has for this purpose “ the 
right to demand that its citizens shall fight for it.”” The book, therefore, 
is a popular statement of the traditional. philosophic attitude in regard to 
political fact. The use of the critical reason is assisted by frequent 
exhortation, and, in the manner of the older idealists, much of the force 
of the argument is made to depend upon poetic rhetorical metaphors. But, 
as the author in his preface disclaims any intention of dogmatising, and 
proposes only to make the reader think, we may grant that he has 
succeeded. It is unnecessary to urge that the whole conception of the State 
is obsolete where it is not simply obscure; and therefore we may confine 
ourselves to more limited criticism. 

There seems to be two weaknesses in the book, one is that the concep- 
tions used are not analysed. The author takes too much for granted in 
using words like State, Property, Ideal, etc. Each of them has many 
meanings, and it is by no means clear that the author always uses the 
same sense; but—more than this—when the word is used in one definite 
sense, its meaning is often not that usual in conversation. For example, 
the conception of private property is doubtless quite correct; and the 
statement that it is inevitable and necessary is well proved, but unfor- 
tunately what Sir Henry Jones means by private property is not what is 
meant by most men. 

Secondly, it is a weakness of the book that the word State should be 
used to mean Society, or at least the most important and embracing 
elements of Social Organisation. The author says: “‘ The highest form of 
society, and, so far, man’s greatest achievement is the Civilized Modern 
State.” That should not be taken for granted. It is doubted by many. 
We need not press as an example of another kind of weakness the fact that 
the book is a “‘ war book,” and suffers, therefore, from the moral ready- 
reckoning implied in assuming that the German ideal: is what our official 
propagandists have told us. It is regrettable that the author should use so 
frequently the extracts collected by Professor Muirhead in his German 
Philosophy and the War. But perhaps the application of moral standards 
even to an imaginary case is a good exercise for the student 

C. DeListe Burns. 
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THE MENACE OF Peace. By George D. Heron. (Allen and Unwin, 2/6.) 


Tuis little book, with its idealistic view of the war, comes with something 
of tragic satire to one now reading it in the light of all that has happened 
since the armistice. Its central conception that whereas the German 
Empire stood for what may be shortly described as “‘ anti-Christ,’’ the 
Allies stand for the Christian view of the world, true in large measure 
during the war, is one against which the course of events under the 
leadership of the Allied statesmen of Europe has raised a large mark of 
interrogation. The author, writing while the war lasted, urges that no 
temporising peace should be made with Germany, but that she must 
be thoroughly and completely disarmed, in order that the rest of Europe 
may disarm also. Germany has indeed been crushed, but the same struggle 
between rival idea-systems which he sees in progress in the war has yet 
to be fought out in every country in Europe, with the spiritual if not the 
temporal arm, before that real peace to which the writer looks can be 
obtained. For proof, if proof be needed, we need go no further than the 
fact that in the last week of April the Timcs announced that a new 
Department of Political Police ‘‘on the Continental model” with “ secret 
agents ”’ all over the country had been set up in London. The writer has 
seen no comment in the press on this change except that the Westminster 
Gazette remarked that these methods would not have recommended them- 
selves to our forefathers, though doubtless necessary in these times! 
The cynic may be pardoned if moved to exclaim, ‘‘ Farewell at once to 
British Freedom, ‘unwept, unhonoured and unsung,’ and to the develop- 
ment of the ideals of Christianity, instead of chicane and force as 
governmental methods!” Prussia has been conquered, but Prussianism, 
it would seem, is not far to seek. It is for those who, like the author 
of this book, supported the European War with enthusiasm as idealists, to 
unite now with equal ardour against the Prussian menace within our gates. 
SYBELLA BRANFORD. 
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Map to illustrate Mr. Peake's “ Provinces in Great Britian.” 














